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RE SORVES 


The GIST of IT 


REAMS do come true sometimes. In 

1516 Sir Thomas More dreamed of an 
island of Utopia, where society was or- 
dered ideally. Now, in 1916, after 400 years, 
Mary Breese Fuller, of the department of 
history at Smith College, has discovered he 
was not such a visionary after all. Page 223. 


HE United States has remained a unit 

and yet encouraged variety of customs 
and manners in its states. So Edward T. 
Devine, in the third of his series, Ourselves 
and Europe, believes that after the war the 
larger countries should be independent and 
all small nations freed from home-rule from 
oppressive domination. Page 217. 


OR a century Poland has served three 

masters. Now that these masters are 
at war her tragedy of vassaldom is com- 
plete. Her kinsmen are fighting each other, 
her children are starving, her country is 
devastated by hostile armies surging back 
and forth. Ernest P. Bicknell, director of 
Civilian Relief, American Red Cross, de- 
scribes the desolation he saw while travel- 
ing through Poland. Page 231. 


IF a child grew to a man in a year could 
his parents train him in the way he 
should go? When houses spring up from a 
plain over night and grow into a city with- 
in eighteen months, can the city be planned 
as it should? John Ihlder, housing expert, 
says the war-boom town of Hopewell, Va., 
guided so far by the Du Ponts, must rely 
for its future on democracy. Page 226. 


“DELEGATED to carry a message from 
the unorganized armed workers of 


-the United States of Mexico. to the organized 


unarmed workers of the United States of 
North America,” John Murray, a member of 
the Typographical Union, returned in 1915 
from Mexico to “interpret labor’s part in the 
revolution and to promote a Pan-American 
labor alliance, which gathered head at the 
recent Baltimore convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. The federation’s Com- 
mittee on International Relations reported 
efforts already made to secure revocation of 
the Carranza decree of last August outlaw- 
ing strikes, .Page 237. 


oe AY.ON, MACDUFF!” was the keynote 

of the inwardly harmonious but out- 
wardly aggressive convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation: of Labor in Baltimore last 
week. With.radicals and conservatives put- 
ting aside their differences and with the 
400,000 members of the railway brotherhoods 
lining up with the federation, the employers’ 
new board seems to have its work cut out. 
Page 219. 


NCLE SAM, master American, has his 

engagement book full up. He’s to be 
asked to look into the high cost of living 
(page 246), and perhaps to set a fair price 
for coal (page 247). When Congress meets 
next week his admiring constituents will 
press for a program of social legislation 
(page 249) and .the pacifists, particularly on 
the Pacific coast, believe he has a good 
chance to press for intervention by neutrals. 
Page 258. 


ITHIN the week California  dis- 

patches have told of the death of two 
young Americans—a man and a woman— 
who summed up the fire, the revolt, the 
impetuosity and the idealism which have 
marked the spirit of youth in this genera- 
tion: Jack London and Inez Méilholland 
Boissevain. 


Portrait of 


MARGARET 
DONEGAN 


By 
Hm. Starkweather 


pp AED at the Folsom Gal- 
leries in New York city, this 
: : portrait of a studio scrubwoman 
ve : - aroused much interest by its in- 
~ Fae s ; - troduction of a present-day demo- 
: cratic subject into the traditionally 
formal and ecclesiastical “vision 
picture’ of early Italian and Span- 
ish art. In place of a_ biblical 
character or Spanish grandee, Mr. 
Starkweather substitutes no other 
than Margaret Donegan, studio 
scrubwoman, mother of a boy who 
has been killed in a mill. Unno- 
ticed by the artist or his model, 
she stands before us, arrested at 
her mop and pail by a vision of 
her son being received into heaven. 

The central color is the faded 
blue of the work-a-day dress and 
apron. The smock of the unper- 
ceiving artist is ochre, balanced by 
the gold-and-yellow robe of his 
model on the other side. These 
colors are reflected in the vision 
above the clouds, while the rear 
of the studio is a red-brown, 
deepening into black. 
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ITH all the nation’s moral influence and with 
entire readiness to accept the consequences of a 
more active participation in international affairs, 
America should stand for the hastening of a per- 
manent peace. Without offensive officiousness we should still 
| have a peace program, one which will be in accord with jus- 
tice, will square with facts as they are, and above all, will 
| anticipate the needs of the living populations of the nations 
that are and are to be in the period after the war. 

America should stand for the principle of humanity’s un- 
divided obligation to rebuild on a more secure basis what 
has been destroyed by the war. ‘This means in: the political 
field not merely villages, but nations; not merely groups, but 
a world state. In this no belligerent nation can easily make 
the start. No small state can easily undertake it. 

If ever the phrase ‘“‘manifest destiny’ had any meaning, 
it applies here and now to the task of our own’nation in its 
obligation to act as a mediator between the nations of the 
earth and the new order of which we are all the integral 
factors. It is not a closet philosopher’s task nor a poet’s; 
but poets and philosophers as well as lawyers and diplomats 
and business men and labor leaders have their part in it. It 
is a democratic job, for thinkers and workers and _philan- 
thropists. 

What we in America have to do first is to overhaul our 
stock of ideas and experiences and see what keys there are 
among them which may fit the locks now to be opened. Self- 
government, home-rule, and indissoluble union are certainly 
among the principles with the practical working of which 
we are very familiar and concerning which we have a right 
to speak with some confidence. “There has been in this coun- 
try in the past as much superficial talk about states’ rights as 
there is in the world today about small nations. No one dis- 
putes now that Napoleon, whatever his crimes; rendered a 
service to central Europe by greatly reducing the number of 
small German nations, and that in carrying this process fur- 
ther Bismarck followed the larger patriotism. 

If there is any one act of the present war which neutral 
American opinion unanimously condemns, and with reason, 
it is the invasion of Belgium. But to set up, even under the 
stress of this indignation, the principle that under all cir- 
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Ourselves and Europe 
Ill. Home-Rule 
By Edward T. Devine 


cumstances America will favor the independence of small 
nations rather than their incorporation into larger political 
units would be inconsistent both with our own history and 
with the best interests of civilization. 

America stands for home-rule, for local autonomy and for 
the protection of minorities, not necessarily for the political 
independence of small nations. The civil war settled ad- 
versely the question of independence for the southern con- 
federacy against the all but unanimous desire of its people. 
But the civil war did not destroy home-rule in southern 
states. Irish home-rule appeals to the enthusiasm of Ameri- 
cans, but Irishmen who lately conspired for the independence 
of Ireland were disloyal not only in a legal and political sense, 
but also from the standpoint of the economic, social, cultural 
and religious interests of Ireland. An independent Ireland 
is impossible not because it would be a thorn in the side of 
England, but because it would fail to satisfy the hopes of 
patriotic Irishmen. ‘The real Ireland, largely transferred to 
other lands because of the lack of home-rule, will live again 
on Irish soil if the zealous enemies of England in Ireland and 
in America do not make home-rule impossible. 

The home-rule principle, as it has been applied in the 
states of the American union, as it is now demanded for 
American cities, as it has been developed in the self-governing 
colonies of the British Empire, and as it is to be tried in 
Ireland, is one which, in still greater variety, fits many of the 
vexed problems of Europe after the war. America will, of 
course, have no reason to favor the loss of independence of any 
now sovereign state. For-the most part our instinctive sym- 
pathies will be with Poles and Serbians and with any other 
struggling peoples who, having at any time enjoyed inde- 
pendent national existence, desire to regain it. If, however, 
we want our sympathies to have any definite effect in the 
face of actualities, if we mean that our words shall carry 
weight in international councils, we shall carefully consider 
whether the policy of larger political and economic units, 
with home-rule all around, will not be more advantageous 
than the carving of existing empires into petty and econom- 
ically dependent nations or the bolstering up of artificial 
states for purely sentimental reasons. 

Home-rule implies freedom of religious worship, cultural 
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ideas and local institutions, freedom of language and of edu- 
cational systems, freedom to shape courts and administrative 
systems to meet local needs as locally interpreted, freedom 
from oppressive taxation levied for other than legitimate 
social needs. 

The federal principle, first tried out among us on a large 
scale and under conditions which are at all analogous to those 
which will have to be faced in Europe after the war, secures 
these advantages of home-rule while recognizing that there 
are other matters with which the government of the larger, 
inclusive unit must deal. As to what those matters are, 
American experience has also something to say. 


Federal Functions and Powers 


THAT THERE MAY be no vexatious tariffs, separating one local 
community from another within the same imperial or federal 
system, the adjustment of tariffs should be left to the general 
government. ‘Trunk railway systems and other great high- 
ways are for the larger rule, streets and police systems for 
home rule. There should be no harassing obstacles to free- 
dom of movement, of changing legal residence from one 
locality to another, those who move retaining whatever rights 
may have been obtained through payment of taxes, military 
service or otherwise. Hopes had been aroused before the 
war that such obstacles might soon be removed even as be- 
tween nations; but it is possible that progress in this direction 
will now haye to be made first within definite political systems 
or international groups rather than by the adoption of uni- 
versal internationalism. A common citizenship and equal 
protection of the laws should be a matter of course within 
each of the larger units, and they would be entrusted with in- 
ternational relations. ; 

There need be no fear that the central governments after 
the war will lack essential powers. American experience im- 
mediately after the Revolution is not likely to be repeated. 
Diplomats and soldiers and bureaucrats will be keen to see 
the need for safeguarding the powers of the great empires or 
the imperial democracies which will face one another after 
the war. The danger is in the opposite direction. America 
and the neutral nations generally must stand for the utmost 
application of the principle of local autonomy, of home-rule. 
We believe in assimilation through the dissolving influence of 
ideas. We have faith in the survival of the best ideals where 
there is freedom for discussion, comparison and spontaneous 
growth. We believe in the process of give and take. We 
still insist that no man is good enough to govern another, 
and that self-government is the ultimate political principle 
among men. Political independence for a small nation may 
be but a sham, inviting speedy disaster. Home-rule is the 
reality. Safeguarded by protection in fundamental rights 
for minorities, it embodies the vital principle which in one 
case may be expressed by political independence and in another 
by local autonomy within a federation. 

Applied to states and territories home-rule is the great fact 
of American history. Purchased Louisiana and Florida, an- 
nexed Texas, occupied California, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines are joint witnesses with the original states that this 
is permanent American policy. As applied to cities by the 
states, it is a later but already vital principle of our domestic 
policies. 

In the world after the war home-rule will be no mere 
academic question. Upon the acceptance of it in the internal 
relations of the great states, the possibility of a permanent 
peace largely depends. England must find the way to its 
application in India and Egypt as well as in Ireland; Russia 
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and Germany in other places than Poland, if these empi 
are to be as secure after the war as before. To Austr 
Hungary the necessity will be nothing new. America, in o 
sense, has no concern whatever with such domestic affairs of 
her neighbors, but in a deeper sense the principle of home 
rule is of such universal application, and its part in makina 
possible any larger synthesis is so important, that it cannot 
ignored in the discussion of international relations. { 

The oppression of any people is of universal concern. The 
destruction of any distinctive national life is a loss 
humanity. By frank speech, eye to eye, and hand in hand 
such wrongs in each land should be righted by international 
cooperation. It has been said that the two best books on the 
problem of the American Negro have been written by Euro- 
peans. The subject is one on which the best thought and th 
closest observation of the world may well be brought to bear, ” 
We believe in the principle of home-rule, and not even to” 
prevent the possibility of a lynching can that principle be set — 
aside; but citizens will be found in all of the states in which 
lynchings have occurred whose minds are open for any sound 
advice as to how to prevent them. 

Home-rule implies something akin to the bill of rights. 
The eighteenth century formule may not fully satisfy us, 
but they are not obsolete. Life, liberty, property, freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom of assemblage, a speedy 
trial, the equal protection of the laws, are all very desirable 
and they are by no means everywhere enjoyed. France and 
England may need neutral friends at the peace to help put 
them back in their rightful place as the corner-stone of the 
new civilization. But we shall want other things in the same 
place of honor, things which our fathers left to private initia- 
tive or did not think of as fundamentals of the state. Life 
means with us more than not being killed. It means health, 
a low death rate, full nourishment, freedom from infection 
and physical injury. It has meant that even during the war, 
for soldiers must be in good physical condition to kill instead 
of being killed. Home-rule will, therefore, have to include the 
right to protect the public health, the right to sanitation and 
a decent standard of life. 


—— 


Some Rights Under Home-Rule 


PROPERTY is at bottom the protection against poverty. The 
right to property meant formerly security in the possession of 
property already accumulated. It must mean that still, but it 
must mean more. Property is secured through efficient in- 
dustry. Efficiency in industry implies training and intelli- | 
gence. Such security against poverty as can be provided by a 
good mental and physical education, by protection of the 
weak against exploitation, and the development of the capable 
to the utmost of their individual capacities comes within that 
conception of rights which home-rule is intended to secure. 
Health and education in the new world-state will depend, 
as they have always depended in the past, on the individual 
himself, but they are now known, quite as certainly as any 
other scientific fact is known, to depend largely on the local 
community organization. If it is efficient, they are within indi- 
vidual reach. If it is inefficient, they may not be. If we con- 
ceive home-rule in these terms as freedom to secure the wisest 
and most beneficial ordering of the local community, as oppor- 
tunity to seek the common welfare by all the most direct and 
the most diverse routes, with every encouragment to judi- 
cious experiment and every facility for comparing experiences, 
it will be evident that it is not an empty formula. 
Reformers and imperialists have one tendency in common, 
that of impatience with deviations from type. Factory and — 
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housing reform, organized charity, the movement for the 
emancipation of women, pacifism, and militaristic imperialism 
are all alike in that they seek to impose by one means or 
another a particular set of ideas on all the world. “The small 
nations have been a buffer against this tendency, while they 
have on the other hand often facilitated the early stages of 
| reforms—or reactions. Home-rule, with its insistence on 
| variety, on local independence of judgment, on the responsi- 
bility which goes with freedom, and on the freedom which is 
| a condition of responsibility, is an even better guarantee that 
deadly grey monotony shall not overwhelm the world. 
Music, architecture, painting, sculpture and drama thrive 
best where there is freedom and spontaneity. War and in- 
dustrial exploitation thrive where huge territories and popu- 
lations can be subjected to identical pressure. Economic pros- 
perity and social welfare are to be sought in the same direc- 
tions as the fine arts. Industry may be conceived in either 
way. ‘There may be a huge industrial development which 
does not mean economic prosperity, much less social welfare. 
That form of socialism which has been popular in France and 
is known as syndicalism has the advantage over Marxian 
socialism that at least it offers the possibility of infinite variety 
and a chance for experiment. Freed of its violence and dis- 
honesty, which are apparently all that make it attractive to 
some ardent spirits, the syndicalist program becomes an 
extreme and interesting proposal for the application of home- 
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rule to the field of industry. It does not follow that it would 
be desirable. Cooperative industry is quite possible with- 
out it. 

Variety is desirable in customs and manners as well as in 
police regulations and occupations. Criminality is not a mere 
deviation from type. If it were, a society of criminals might 
be founded with some hope of a successful home-rule experi- 
ment, but colonies for criminals are successful only as far as 
the colonists cease to be criminals and become law-abiding 
citizens, however great their variety of tastes, customs, man- 
ners and habits. R 

America stands, then, in the councils of the world for tol- 
eration of creeds, of institutions, of social and industrial rela- 
tions. ‘This principle has been slowly developed under the 
conditions of our own national life. It was not brought by 
the colonists from England. Many of our early colonists 
were persecuting zealots. Our mother country, even in the 
colonial days, was not England, but Europe. 

America still has much to learn from other countries as to 
how to apply the home-rule principle, especially to cities. . The 
principle itself America has learned through her evolution of 
three centuries from a weak handful of isolated colonies to a 
compact nation of a hundred million people to which every 
strain of the old-world population has contributed. ‘This has 
been the preparation for the difficult and not inglorious task 
to which we are now called. 


‘The Solid Front of Labor 


By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


6<é AY on, Macduff, and damned be he who first cries 

‘Hold! Enough!’”’ ‘Thus spoke Samuel Gom- 

pers, with a dramatic intensity impossible to con- 

vey in cold type, as last week he hurled the de- 
fiance of organized labor into the teeth of the newly organ- 
ized association of hostile employers. “That it was labor’s 
defiance and not alone the utterance of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor was shown by the storm of 
applause with which the delegates to the thirty-sixth annual 
convention of the federation greeted it. 

Thus, to a marked degree, was the temper of the conven- 
tion which adjourned last Saturday in Baltimore, made mani- 
fest. Very much to the fore in the convention were such 
subjects as the rise in the cost of living, the fight of the rail- 
roads against the eight-hour day and the organization of the 
new National Conference Board, made up of employers rep- 
resenting, it was alleged on the convention floor, a capitaliza- 
tion of eight billions of dollars and employing seven million 
men; organized, it was stated, to fight the labor unions. 
Whether because of these matters, about which everyone was 
thinking, or because of other factors, the outstanding feature 
of the convention was its belligerency. 

One of the first and most striking evidences of this mili- 
tant spirit appeared in connection with the injunction ques- 
tion. ‘The Executive Council had reported on a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts declaring un- 
constitutional the “model” anti-injunction law of that state. 
The committee on the executive council report, therefore, 
brought in a recommendation as follows: 

“Your committee would further recommend that it be the 


sense of this convention that it seems to be the settled purpose 
of interests antagonistic to the freedom of men and women 
who labor, to persuade and then use the judiciary to mis- 
construe constitutional guaranties, and thereby nullify legisla- 
tive enactments so as to leave but one remedy; and we, there- 
fore, recommend that any injunctions dealing with the rela- 
tionship of employer and employe, and based upon the dictum, 
‘Labor Is Property,’ be wholly and absolutely treated as usur- 
pation and disregarded, let the consequences be what they 
may.” 

This recommendation was adopted by a unanimous vote of 
the convention. 

There was less discussion of arbitration and compulsory 
service in the convention than had been anticipated by out- 
siders. At the last term of Congress, President Wilson recom- 
mended the enactment of a law similar to the Canadian in- 
dustrial disputes act. This law, if enacted, would forbid the 
calling of a strike, on public utilities at any rate, until a gov- 
ernment body had had opportunity to investigate the causes 
and the merits of the controversy. It is reported that the 
President will again make such a recommendation on the 
reconvening of Congress this month. 

Perhaps it was because organized labor is so completely 
a unit in opposition to any law that will modify in the slight- 
est degree the right to strike at any time that extended dis- 
cussion of the subject was not deemed necessary. The con- 
vention, nevertheless, left the public in no doubt as to its 
stand on that question. In the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil, there was extended reference to the demands of the rail- 
road brotherhoods and the legislative proposals of the 
President. 
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After considerable discussion of the element of compulsion 
in connection with strikes the report stated that “the wage- 
earners of the United States will oppose any proposition to 
impose upon them compulsory institutions which disguise in- 
voluntary servitude.” Its recommendation that “this con- 
vention take an unequivocal position against compulsory in- 
stitutions and in favor of the maintenance of institutions and 
opportunities for freedom” was unanimously endorsed. Later 
on a resolution was adopted with equal unanimity which de- 
clared “that men individually or collectively have a right to 
stop work any day or any time in a free democracy, and that 
their right is natural, legal, inalienable and never should 
be surrendered ; and that laws that violate this right are hereby 
denounced as reactionary, unconstitutional and dangerous to 
the stability of democratic government.” 

At another time the convention cheered when W. G. Lee, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, said: 
“T don’t believe Congress will pass a compulsory arbitration 
law. We will fight it as long as we have breath to fight 
anything.” 

One of the biggest days of the convention was the day of 
the visit of the chiefs of the four railroad brotherhoods. The 
addresses of these men were significant of a changed attitude. 
As reported last week in the Survey, their utterances made 
it very clear that there is to be a community of action be- 
tween these great bodies of organized labor. ‘That means, 
whether the brotherhoods eventually affiliate with the federa- 
tion or not that organized labor, two and one-half millions 
strong, is hereafter on all important matters to present a 
united instead of a divided front. — 

In another way the visit was important. It came just 
after a conference between the brotherhoods, and the Rail- 
way Department of the American Federation of Labor, which 
represents various classes of labor on the railroads toward 
whose interests the brotherhoods have been charged with be- 
ing indifferent. The fact that there should have been effected 
a defensive alliance between these two bodies is highly sig- 
nificant. But it is no more so than the declaration of W. G. 
Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, who 
told the convention that cooperation is necessary in order to 
organize the “‘shopmen, carmen and other crafts’ who have 
not been permitted to organize. 

If anything further were needed to show that labor is 
ready to meet any new aggressions on the part of the organ- 
ized employers with a united front and a fighting spirit, it 
appeared in two characteristic speeches made by Samuel Gom- 
pers. The first was in reply to the addresses of the brother- 
hood chiefs, from which the Shakespearean utterance at the 
beginning of this article is quoted. 

The other speech came a few days later and was in an- 
swer to an editorial appearing in one of the Baltimore papers. 
Again Mr. Gompers rev erted to the new line-up of capital 
against labor. 


“If these men who control billions throw down the gaunt- 
let, we will accept the challenge,” he said. “It is not we 
who make the attack. We are going to act on the defensive, 
where we can, whenever it may be politic to act on the de- 
fensive. But if the fight is to be made to take from the men, 
women and children of our time the advantages which we 
have secured, then these employers and corporations had bet- 
ter look out. We are not going to be forced back. The 
men and the women of labor are not going to be forced back! 
We will resist, and resist to the utmost.” 


The first speech was received with great enthusiasm. The 
second aroused the convention as nothing else had done. After 
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applauding with unexampled vigor for a few moments, 
delegates rose as by a common impulse and shouted, cheere 
and stamped their feet. It was a great demonstration, na 4 
only of loyalty to their chief but of a spirit of united 

gressive opposition to a threatening foe. 


Harmony—Ready to Fight 
beet ses doubt the dominant note of this convention was” 


pressive ae was its harmony. It was a convention ‘i 
ready to fight—somebody else. The old issues that have, in 
past conventions, separated radicals and conservatives into 
distinct groups were either lacking altogether or were han- 
dled in such a way as to avoid a break. Not a single vote” 
was taken that could be regarded as a test of the strength of | 
one or the other of the old contending groups. The radicals ~ 
were less militant than usual and the conservatives more so. 
Thus moving each toward the other, the two groups came 
so near to meeting that it can be called a united labor move- © 

ment, the representatives of which gathered in Baltimore andl 
took counsel against a common foe. 

It is not to be inferred that there were no differences of © 
opinion in the convention. On the contrary, the inevitable 
jurisdictional disputes took the usual amount of time. There 
was one rather bitter discussion of a quarrel between the 
United Garment Workers and the Amalgamated Clothing — 
Workers, a seceding body. In this discussion Alexander 
Schlesinger, president of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, de- 
nounced as “outrageous” a reference to the Amalgamated — 
Clothing Workers as a “strike breaking. agency.” 

There was sharp debate, too, over the question of mili- 
tarism. A resolution had been introduced by the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers which stated 
that Secretary of War Baker has offered in behalf of the War 
Department to furnish instructors and equipment to public 
schools which are willing to introduce military training. The 
resolution condemned this action, declared the American Fed- 
eration of Labor “utterly opposed to militarism’ and di- 
rected the Executive Council to file a protest with President 
Wilson. The committee to which this resolution was re- 
ferred, of which Andrew Furuseth, of the seamen, was 
chairman, and Matthew Woll, of the photo-engravers’ secre- 
tary,—both “conservatives” or “administration men’’—rec- 
ommended non-concurrence in the resolution. 

In the’ spirited debate on this question radicals like Max 
Hayes, of the Typographical Union, and Joseph D. Cannon, 
of the Western Federation of Miners, found themselves on 
the same side of the question with conservatives like James 
Duncan, of the granite cutters, and Sara Conboy, of the 
textile workers. In spite of the fact that a similar resolution 
was defeated in last year’s convention at San Francisco, no 
one spoke against it this year except the chairman and the 
secretary of the committee which brought in the unfavorable 
report. Max Hayes, who lives in Cleveland, said that he 
was shocked at Secretary Baker’s apparent conversion to 
militarism. James Duncan, member of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, said that he had come 
away from the San Francisco convention “broken hearted” 
over the action of that convention and he pleaded with the 
delegates to support the resolution. When the vote was taken 
the recommendation of the committee was rejected by a 
unanimous vote and the resolution adopted. 

In the two conventions previous to this one the eight-hour 
day has been a bone of contention. At Philadelphia and 
at San Francisco the debate was sharp between those who 
favored the use of either legislation or trade-union activity as 
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a means of securing the eight-hour day, and those who fa- 
vored union action alone. Several resolutions were intro- 
duced at~ Baltimore, designed to commit the federation to 
the legislative method. A general canvass of the delegates 
seemed to indicate that there was an even chance that if it 
came to a vote the “radicals” could win. 

Here, more than at any other point, the underlying har- 
mony of this convention was made evident. ‘There are deep 
' and honest convictions on both sides of this question. If a 


vote had been proposed on any of these resolutions an acri- 


monious debate would have been inevitable. It was feared 
_ by radical and conservative alike that such a debate would 
have a bad effect on the present struggle of the railroad 
' brotherhoods for an eight-hour day. “Therefore, despite the 
belief of many radicals that this time they could win, despite 
- even the joy they might have experienced in heckling Samuel 
Gompers, traditional foe of eight-hour legislation, for his 
stand on the Adamson law, it was agreed to sidestep the 
issue in this convention. ‘The committee on resolutions pro- 
posed that the whole matter be referred to a committee of 
five who are to confer with the brotherhoods and report not 
later than four weeks before the date of the next convention. 
This substitute resolution was adopted without opposition. 

Not all the time of the convention was given up to de- 
nouncing open-shop employers or to Socialists and reactionaries 
falling into each other’s arms. ‘There was enough discord to 
show that the war is still on, even if the strategy of a larger 
warfare requires harmonious action for the present. ‘There 
was a vast deal of business done on all sorts of matters of 
interest to union men and women. A resolution was adopted 
favoring the organization of “Erickson Jr.’ clubs—a non- 
military boy-scout and trade-union propaganda organization, 
named for its founder, a union painter in Wyoming. Old- 
age pensions were favored both for government workers and 
those in private employ; the restriction of immigration by 
means of the literacy test was advocated; the Gary school 
plan is to be investigated and a report made to the next 
convention. 

Several matters of great importance were acted upon with- 
out receiving the attention of delegates who were opposed 
to the action taken. The first controversial subject that 
found delegates ‘“‘asleep at the switch” was the immigration 
question. The action favoring restriction went through with- 
out a dissenting vote. Next day the delegates of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers told the convention that they had been 
unaware of what was happening when the vote was taken 
and they wished to be recorded in the negative. 

Another such occurrence was the action on a resolution to 
create a women’s bureau in the United States Department of 
Labor. The National Woman’s Trade Union League had 
taken action favoring the creation of such a bureau. The 
committee to which the resolution was referred, however, re- 
ported that the necessary machinery now exists in the De- 
partment of Labor, and it recommended non-concurrence in 
the resolution. The report of the committee was adopted 
without debate. Next day Andrew Furuseth, who favored 
the resolution, moved to have the matter reconsidered. Neither 
he nor any of the other supporters of the plan had been 
aware of what the convention was doing when the adverse 
action of the day before had been taken. Mr. Furuseth 
showed that the machinery in question does not exist and 
he stated that Secretary of Labor Wilson favors the estab- 
lishment of such a bureau. He asked the convention not to 
“turn down” Secretary Wilson. The delegates, nevertheless, 
refused to reconsider the matter. 
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The action on social insurance went through in the same 
way, without the friends of the measure realizing what was 
happening. ‘The Executive Council report denounced the 


_promoters of compulsory health insurance as “‘barnacles’” upon 


the labor movement, and stated that before the ‘‘model bill” 
of the American Association for Labor Legislation—though 
it did not mention the association by name—-was drawn up 
there had been no consultation with representatives of labor. 
It also condemned the London bill for the investigation of 
the question by a federal commission. “The council recom- 
mended that social insurance, “if established at all, shall be 
voluntary and not compulsory.” 

This recommendation was adopted without a dissenting 
vote, although it put every Socialist in the convention on 
record as opposed to the action of Meyer London, Socialist 
member of Congress. Another resolution, introduced by 
George W. Perkins, of the Cigar Makers’ Union, and adopt- 
ed by the convention, was so sweeping in its condemnation 
of compulsory and private insurance of all kinds that Mr. 
Perkins arose later to explain that he hadn’t intended to op- 
pose the compulsory insurance of injured workmen. 

It happens that many of the delegates, including non- 
socialists like the representatives of the Typographical Union, 
were in favor of compulsory health insurance. About forty 
such delegates signed a paper stating that they were in favor 
of it and opposed to the action of the convention. 


Pan-American Relations 

PROMINENT among the acts of the convention that met with 
no opposition was the attention given to the cost of living. It 
was evident that whatever wage increases there may have 
been during the year, the delegates were smarting under the 
rise in prices of the necessities of life that has gone far to- 
ward and in many cases has altogether wiped out the effect 
of the increased pay. A resolution introduced by William 
Green, of the United Mine Workers, which was adopted by 
the convention, demands the appointment of a federal com- 
mission to investigate the causes of the increase in prices. 
Three resolutions called for an embargo on foodstuffs. 

Such, in brief, was the thirty-sixth convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. An account of it would 
be woefully incomplete, however, that did not take into ac- 
count a factor that has received almost no publicity, but 
which may be looked upon, in later years, as far the most 
important feature of the convention. ‘There were present as 
delegates to the convention representatives of the labor move- 
ment in no less than four foreign countries. These were 
Great Britain, Canada, Japan and Mexico. How much senti- 
ment for international peace may be created by the reception 
of such delegates no one may know. ‘The American Federa- 
tion of Labor sends delegates every year to England and Can- 
ada. Next year it will be represented in Japan. 

But the movement is far more than a matter of sentiment. 
Carlos Loveria, of Mexico, came to the convention after an 
extended trip through Central and South America in the 
interest of a Pan-American Federation of Labor. He was 
able to report more than the favorable reception which was 
everywhere accorded him. He found the practical beginnings 
of such a movement in the interest of peace in South America. 
Chile and Peru had a war ten years ago in which Peru lost 
two provinces. Since the war diplomatic relations have not 
been renewed and each is in a state of constant ‘“‘preparedness”’ 
against the other. The labor organizations of the two coun- 
tries, however, have arranged to exchange ambassadors. In 
the capital of each country, therefore, there is an accredited 
representative of the working people of the other. 


For All the Children of the Americas 


By Edward N. Clopper 


SECRETARY FOR NORTHERN STATES, NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COM MITTEE 


N a Georgia public school report, referring to the ad- 

visability of increasing the taxes so as to secure a longer 

school term, a county superintendent says: ‘“‘For sev- 

eral consecutive weeks the local editor and myself, by 
hard effort, succeeded in arousing little or no enthusiasm on 
the question.” He does not say just what he means, but his 
words sound a plaintive note. 

One is tempted to write in the same vein about the par- 
ticipation of the social workers of the United States in the 
first American Child Welfare Congress held last July in 
Buenos Aires. The National Child Labor Committee, in 
cooperation with other agencies, tried its best, through the 
press, the platform and the mails, to persuade social workers 
in this country to attend or at least to join the congress, but it 
“succeeded in arousing little or no enthusiasm on the ques- 
tion.” It was another demonstration of our provincialism. 
There will be another chance in 1918 when the second con- 
gress will convene in Montevideo. 

Last spring, while there was still hope, a man who had been 
urged to go asked what the round trip to Buenos Aires would 
cost. When told, he exclaimed, “Why, I could go to Europe 
and return for that?’ Others felt the same way. It was a sad 
commentary on either his memory or his geography teacher. 
And it did not help the situation to remind him that the dis- 
tance from New York to Buenos Aires is fifty-eight miles 
greater than that between New York and Constantinople, and 
856 miles more than from New York to Moscow, for when 
he overcame his incredulity he said he couldn’t afford it. But 
he would have gone to Europe last summer if it had not been 
for the war! 

It will be a long time, unfortunately, before we really 
think of South America as our neighbor. Patagonia is our 
synonym for the unattainable. Perhaps the trouble is that 
we look on South America as our neighbor. After the modern 
way of people who live in apartment houses—a neighbor is 
somebody or something more or less intangible that it would 
be embarrassing to meet in the hall. 

Even in a commercial way we hold aloof. One would 
think personal contact essential to establishing and promoting 
relations between buyers and sellers so much unlike as the 
South American merchants and the North American manu- 
facturers. But many of our business men think otherwise. 
Some confine their efforts to correspondence; others send rep- 
resentatives who speak neither Spanish nor Portuguese and 
are obliged to set forth the virtues of their wares through 
interpreters. They innocently believe the words, “Made 
in U.S. A.,” hold some magic power and that goods bearing 
them will almost sell themselves. But it is amusing to see 
salesmen trying to market a certain make of automobile 
whose name, formed by putting together the initials of its 
manufacturer, makes a Spanish word that is applied to a 
murderer. 

Too often our products are stamped “Made in America.” 
From the Latin-American’s viewpoint this is unpardonable. 
That we should arrogate to our own land the name of the 
whole western hemisphere is to them both impudent and 
sinister. “They insist upon calling us North Americans. But 
we have never stood upon ceremony in such matters. When 
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we took over the island of Puerto Rico in 1898 we didn’t like 
the spelling of the first word and promptly changed it te 
Porto. Now puerto is a perfectly good word in Spanish, but 
its successor has no place in any tongue. And so we go 
blundering blithely on our way and cannot understand why 
so many foreigners fail to appreciate us. 4 

We are altogether introspective even when we go abroad. 
So it seems part of the eternal fitness of things to hear the 
people of Venezuela, Bolivia, Paraguay and Tierra del Fuego 
discussing, as they very intelligently do, the merits of the 
Republican and Democratic. candidates for the presidency 
of the United States and remarking about the prosperity of 
the Mormons in Utah. But what an eloquent silence ensues 
on our part when the conversation shifts to local questions. 
They know far more about our affairs than we know of 
theirs. The “world’s series’ of baseball games for “the cham- 
pionship of the world” has recently been played. Why 
“world”? The series must be between two teams, one the 
winner in the National League and the other the winner in 


.the American League, both organizations being of the United 


States, the whole United States and nothing but the United 
States. “The rest of the world has nothing to do with it. 
Perhaps, after all, this is truly ““American.” But is it any 
wonder that Latin-Americans have occasional doubts about 
us and look askance at assurances of disinterestedness from 
what their newspapers call “the colossus of the north”? 

The-Latin-American peoples are continually holding out to 
us opportunities to get acquainted and to cooperate with them. 
They have taken the initiative now in the realm of social 
welfare work and have established a Child-welfare Congress 
for all the Americas, to meet biennially and bring together 
the socially minded of the New World. ‘There could be no 
finer spirit than the Argentinians have shown in doing this. 
The social workers of Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru and other 
countries promptly entered into this effort to cultivate inter- 
national friendships and to establish ideals of American child- 
hood. But so far it has met with but scant attention in our 
country—we have not yet caught this spirit, we have not yet 
seen this vision. When we do, the story will be different. 

Here we have problems of immigration, labor, illegitimacy, 
disease, delinquency and a host of others. They have the 
same problems, and knowledge of this fact makes at once for 
a kindlier feeling between us. Our common lot of social ills 
will make the Americas kin. 

At the request of the committee on organization of the 
second American Child-welfare Congress, a committee for 
the United States is being formed to represent the congress 
in this country and to promote its interests here. Among those 
who have accepted membership on this committee are Jane 
Addams, Julia C. Lathrop, Samuel McCune Lindsay, Wil- 
fred D. Reynolds, C. C. Carstens, Homer Folks and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. With the cooperation of equally represen- 
tative and earnest committees in the other American republics, 
and under the leadership of Dra. Paulina Luisi, a prominent 
physician of Montevideo who has been elected president of the 
second congress, the success of this movement to unite the 
social workers of the two continents in a common effort in 
behalf of children seems assured. 
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ECEMBER 1916 marks the four-hundredth an- 
niversary of the publication of Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia—and in the old world and in the new we 
are just bringing into sight the central faith of 
“ More’s vision. By far the most remarkable realization of 
' More’s ideals has come in the last generation. What has 
been accomplished in socialized living as More conceived it 
during the last decade, what is to be accomplished in the very 
near future brings amazement at the prophetic insight of that 
extraordinary mind of the sixteenth century. In the process of 
time, his idealism has been in a great part fulfilled—to such 
an extent that More himself, even after four hundred years, 
might be astonished. 

The Utopia was printed in Louvain, in 1516, under the 
superintendence of More’s friends, the cosmopolitan Erasmus 
and the French scholar, Peter Giles. Written in Latin, the 
book soon had a wide circulation among scholars, running 
through three editions in a year. It was translated into 
English by Ralph Robinson in 1551, nearly twenty years 
after More’s death. Once in the vernacular, it rapidly be- 
came a classic, but of late years it has shared the fate of 
many classics; it has been handled without being read. 

There are two books, or divisions, of the Utopia. “The first 
book, written last, merges the imaginary nation of Utopia 
with the events and ideas of the period in which it was 
written. 

The early sixteenth century, like the early twentieth cen- 
tury, was a time of peculiar expansion, material and _ spir- 
itual. The daring voyages of Portuguese, Spanish and English 
sailors into unknown western waters gave More the oppor- 
tunity of placing his story in regions teeming with imagina- 
tive suggestion. The account of the island and state of 
Utopia is made the story of a traveller, Hythloday, who was 
with Americus Vespucius on his fourth voyage, and who 
found this island somewhere between Brazil and India. A 
touch in the tale vivid with the discoveries of current ex- 
plorers, is the clothing of the Utopian priests—robes of bird 
feathers, like those worn by the Aztec priests of Mexico. 

In More’s time the knowledge of Greek coming from 
Italy through travelers hungry after new truth broadened 
and stimulated education at the universities. “The Utopians 
coming to lectures at dawn and praying in their temples 
that God would let them find a better government and 
a better religion than theirs, if such things were, reflects 


IS SIR THOMAS 
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By 
Mary Breese Fuller 


REDUCED FACSIMILES OF THE TITLE PAGE OF THE UTOPIA 
OF MARCH, 1518, AND oF 


THE ISLAND OF UTOPIA 


“The revival of 
Greek and its appeal to More is shown in lesser detail by 


the mental awakening in all Europe. 


the nomenclature of the Utopia. ‘“‘Utopia” is Greek for ‘no 
place’; the name of its discoverer is Greek for ‘“‘nonsense” ; 
the origin of the settlement is made Greek; the names of its 
towns are Greek—Amaurot meaning “shadowy” or “un- 
known.” 

With the widening of the world’s knowledge of territory 
and of ancient learning with its rich revelation of humanity, 
came also the poignant realization among a few thinkers that 
the old bottles were rotten into which the new wine was 
being poured. Vast stores of money ground out by unjust 
taxation and hoarded up by Henry VII in the belief that the 
wealth of the nation consisted of the actual amount of gold 
and silver in its treasury, had been wasted in futile wars 
by Henry VIII. Parliaments were still bodies of nobles and 
upper-class merchants, meeting to grant money on the king’s 
demand. Representation and legislation for the benefit of 
the mass of the people were yet far in the future. 

Social and economic distress stood out blackly against the 
freshness of new worlds. In England the turning of vast 
quantities of “plough land” into pasture land drove thousands 
of men out of work and their families from the soil. 

The streets of the cities were ‘narrow and filthy; the houses 
were crowded together and lighted by few windows, mostly 
containing oil paper. Offsetting this squalidness were vulgar 
displays on the part of king and nobles of luxury, of silk, 
gold and jewels, such as took place at the famous meeting 
of Henry VIII and of Francis of France at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. Leagues were made and broken and war 
waged by popes and kings as another kind of game or display. 
Religion offered scholars a theology of mummified sayings 
by church fathers, a Bible mutilated and overshadowed by 
ancient commentaries. It offered the common people the 
privilege of kissing the relics of the saints and of buying par- 
dons for their sins. 

In criticism and comment on the historical situation, the 
Utopia reflects the thought not of More alone, but of the 
group of scholars called the Oxford reformers—Colet, Eras- 
mus, and More. ‘The lofty spiritual vision, the historical 
sense and the original educational ideals of Colet, the icono- 
clastic satire, the detached view of national and international 
weaknesses and the passion for scholarship of Erasmus, are 
united in the Utopia with the gentle wit, the detailed practical 
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understanding of political and social life and the humanitarian 
zeal of More himself. 

More, like all political idealists, is strongly influenced by 
the community ideas of Plato’s Republic, but his social sug- 
gestions are less abstract and more practical than those of 
Plato. : 

The first of these suggestions to be acted upon was that the 
government should be responsible for giving employment to 
the poor. Statesmen of the later Tudor period, particularly 
Somerset, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, had struggled 
with the problem of idleness and crime coming from the en- 
closures. Prohibitive legislation was ineffectual. “The neces- 
sary new method of living was furnished incidentally in 
Elizabeth’s reign by the exiled Flemish and Dutch weavers, 
who taught their trade to the idle husbandmen. 

And finally the famous Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601 did 
make the state responsible for the care of the infirm and old 
and, to a certain degree, for finding work for able-bodied 
poor. ‘This is the law on which all later Poor Laws have been 
founded. 

There came also in Elizabethan times the doing away of 
the financial policy of hoarding gold and silver and the. sub- 
stitution for it of the practice of credit and “the free circula- 
tion of money’ advocated by the Utopia. This policy made 
taxation less oppressive and “commerce and exchange” more 
possible. 

More’s own office of Commissioner of Sewers made him 
especially critical of the condition of London houses and 
streets, but not until after the great fire of 1665 did condi- 
tions in his own city approach the Utopian picture of “‘streets 
twenty feet broad and houses faced with stone, plastering, or 
brick.” The windows “glazed in glass” were just beginning 
to be used in private houses, and were rare as late as the time 
of the younger Pitt and the French Revolution. 

In 1793, a tax on windows as a luxury showed perhaps a 
beginning of the redistribution of property toward the ulti- 
mate goal of the Utopian state. 


Political and Religious Toleration 


POLITICAL REFORMS, approaching now- more nearly the 
Utopian standard than economic reforms, were nevertheless 
slower in getting under way. Not until the nineteenth cen- 
utry did genuinely representative government, primaries in 
election—‘‘the syphogrants choose the prince out of the list 
of four who are named by the people of the four divisions 
of the city’ —and the secret ballot in election, come. 

Religious toleration such as the Utopians enjoyed was very 
slow in coming. A Utopian “might be of what religion he 
pleased and might endeavor to draw others to it by force of 
argument—but without bitterness against those of other 
opinions.”’ More himself was executed in 1532, a martyr to 
his conviction that the English church should not cut off its 
allegiance to the Pope. Not until one hundred and fifty- 
seven years later was the Toleration Act passed, giving free- 
dom of worship to all Protestants except Unitarians. One 
hundred years more passed before Catholics in England had 
freedom of worship, and not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century were religious disabilities removed from office- 
holding. 

Beauty in the lines and space of the temple buildings, in 
incense, in music, in the colors of the birds’ feathers on the 
priests’ garments, exalt the imagination of the Utopian wor- 
shippers. Their prayers are largely praise. ‘Their spacious 
temples gather all in worship of the Divine Essence.’’ There 
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is a hint of Protestantism in that their priests are married, } 


and that they wonder whether (in the Christian sect) a “priest 


might not be chosen without referring to the authority of |, 


bf 


the Pope.” ‘These latter were Lutheran ideas. 

In spite of all the sect divisions which still exist in Protest- 
antism, are we not coming now into a larger place, approach-_ 
ing the Utopian idea of religious union amid theological © 


differences? The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- | 


tian Association, the World’s Christian Student Federation, 


the Panama Congress, and other federations of churches show 
a growing fundamental unity in religion. 


Toleration, a dream four hundred years old, is becoming — 
reality, not only in the churches, but in the courts and prisons. | 


Of the likeness between Thomas Mott Osborne’s ideals and 
those of More, I wrote in the Survey of October 30, 1915: — 
“More protests against capital punishment ‘for a little 
money,’ i. e., theft. Osborne protests against capital punish- 
ment for any offense. More was interested in reforming the 
society which produces thieves; Osborne is interested chiefly 
in reforming the individual criminal. Both, however, attack 
the institutions of the state which propagate the criminal and 
the laws which maltreat him. Both reformers advocate 
fundamentally the same attitude of mind on the part of judge 


and warden toward the wrong-doer—the attitude of the 


educator, not the punisher. 


Both More and Osborne advo- — 


cate similar methods of training the criminal into an upright — 


and useful citizen by giving him healthy conditions for body 
and mind, and responsibility in action, while he has about him 
an atmosphere of increasing trust, as he warrants that trust.” 

In Thomas Mott Osborne’s prison are criminals of many 
sorts; in the prisons of England were mostly thieves saddled 
upon the state because of the economic conditions. In the 
Utopia, as More in England saw all crime being caused by 
a desire to rob, private property was abolished. Consequently 
there is no pay, except his livelihood, coming to the working 
man, and the question of wages does not enter into his life. 
Of next importance, however, in the life of the working man 
or woman comes the question of the number of hours of 
labor. The Utopian community had only six hours in its 
working day. We have not reached that standard. We may 
in America never wish to reach it. But slowly modern labor 
legislation has been approaching the eight-hour day. 

Working hours for men are regulated mostly by the trade 
unions; for women and children by state laws. The report of 
the Bureau of Labor statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, issued in December, 1915, and covering the pe- 
riod from 1908 to 1915, gives some idea of the growth of re- 
cent state legislation. “We find within this period the number 
of states prohibiting factory employment under 14 years of age 
increasing from 30 on January 1, 1908, to 41 in 1915, the 
number requiring medical examination or a certificate of 
physical fitness preliminary to the issue of work permits from 
8 to 35, the number prohibiting night work under 16 years 
from 18 to 36, and the number limiting hours of work under 
16 years to eight a day from 3 to 31. The number of states 
prohibiting night work for women have increased from 3 to 
6, the number limiting the hours of work in factories to eight 
per day increasing from none to 4, the number limiting 
hours of work to ten a day increasing from 15 to 34, while 
two classes of laws not known in New York state in Jan- 
uary, 1908, namely, minimum wage and mothers’ pension 
laws, have been enacted, the former in 11 states, the latter in 
39 states.” 

The chief occupation in the Utopia, however, is not manu- 
facturing, but agriculture, the most necessary type of employ- 
ment in community life. ‘No person, neither man nor 


‘in a gentle and equal heat in order to be hatched.” 
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woman, is ignorant of it.” With these “husbandmen” More 
shows the working of his practical mind. He picks up the 
ancient custom of using incubators. “They breed an infinite 
multitude of chickens in a very curious manner; for the hens 
do not sit and hatch them, but a vast number of eggs are laid 
Only 


recently have we used incubators first for chickens and then 


' for babies. 


Besides this knowledge of agriculture, each Utopian has 


a peculiar trade for which he has been trained. The slowly 
| growing emphasis on vocational and technical training is an- 
_ other important fulfilment of a Utopian ideal. 


But work is secondary in the Utopian state to self-improve- 
ment of mind and body. Lectures are given in the early 


' morning to such as are disposed to attend. ‘The increase of 


university extension lectures and classes arranged by our 
state and municipal boards of education in the last few years 
carries out that idea of educational epportunity. Moreover, 
in the Utopian intellectual life, “learning was in its own 
tongue.” Though English literature came richly to its own 
in the later Tudor period, it is rather pathetic that More did 
not live to see his Utopia in the vernacular. 

Because the Renaissance had renewed for More the Greek 
idea of full development of body as well as of mind, the 
Utopian takes no pleasure in asceticism, and much of his 
leisure is spent in play. We, only lately awakening from our 
Puritan one-sidedness, are opening playgrounds and writing 
books on “play and education.” 

And how the allegorical plays of the Utopians, battles 
between virtues and vices, so popular in the Elizabethan 
period, are being renewed in our wave of masks and pageants! 
Imagination such as that of Percy Mackaye and his followers 
is stimulating municipal school and settlement pageants of the 
symbolic type. We are slow indeed in the new world to give 
to music the place in popular recreation that the continental 
people give it or that the Utopians give it in their evening 
diversions. But the continental leaven is working in us more 
hopefully of late through such agencies as the music settle- 
ments, community choruses, and municipal orchestras. 

For making the whole community life a healthy one, the 
Utopians insist on eugenic marriage, the definite method of 
which seems to have been taken from Plutarch’s “Lycurgus.” 
With us laws on state regulation of marriage have come only 
within recent years. In the United States the report of the 
Eugenic Record Office for 1913 (the latest available report), 
sums up the facts in this way: ‘The principle that the state 
may and should control marriage matings is, as we have seen, 
recognized by all states.” In detail marriage is limited in 
three ways, (1) by limiting the physical and mental condition 
of the consorts, (2) limiting consanguinity, (3) limiting mix- 
ture of races. 

The Utopians, like ourselves, aim for the healthy state, 
but take, also, great care of their sick. “They have public 
hospitals provided ‘“‘so furnished and stored with all things 
that are convenient for the ease and recovery of the sick and 
those that are put in them are looked after with such tender 
care that there is scarce one who does not choose to go thither 
than to lie sick at home. Contagious wards are furnished far 
from the rest.” ‘The first real separation of the contagious 
wards in the United States did not come until after the Civil 
War, and the plan of More’s Hospital City, “four hospitals 
built without their walls so large they may pass for little 
towns,” is only being approached by the hospital planned by 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in alliance with the 
Presbyterian hospital, in New York city. The use of hos- 
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pitals is still meager compared to their possibilities, as Dr. 
Richard Cabot has brought out in his articles in the April and 
May American Magazine, advocating a pay clinic. The ex- 
periment in the pay clinic in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital is the latest step in hospital progress. But social service 
work of the last ten years, the movement for industrial medi- 
cine imposed in such labor legislation as the Working Men’s 
Compensation Act, and thé reporting of industrial diseases, 
have been potent agencies in connecting the hospital with the 
people. 


Future Fulfillments 


Ir IS IMPOSSIBLE to dwell on the present-day fulfillments of 
the Utopians without perceiving how close we are to future 
fulfilments of its prophecy. “The whole social scheme of the 
Utopians, the hatred of war, the emphasis on internationalism 
are the ideas now being emphasized and urged under the 
shadow of the great war. More’s satire is nowhere bitterer 
than on the subject of leagues, reminiscent of the behavior of 
Pope and sovereign in the shifting and selfish political ar- 
rangements of the early years of Henry VIII. 

The Utopians shrink from all forms of treaty making. 
“They judge that the partnership of kindness and good nature 
unite men more effectually and with greater strength than 
any agreements whatsoever. ‘They detest war as a 
very brutal thing, although they prepare themselves in readi- 
ness for fighting, should it be absolutely necessary. “They go 
to war in their own behalf only if bodily harm is done any 
of their citizens and the offending individuals are not sur- 
rendered for reparation.” “They help out their friends some- 
times in trade wars, “but in no victory do they glory so much 
as in that that is gained by dexterity and good conduct with- 
out bloodshed.” “They reckon that a man acts suitably to 
his neighbor when he conquers an enemy in such a way as 
that no other but a man could be capable of, and that is by 
the strength of his understanding.” 

“Tf war is declared they try first to kiil the leaders re- 
sponsible for the war. They think it an act of mercy and 
love to mankind to prevent the slaughter of those that must 
otherwise be killed in the progress on their own side and on 
that of their enemies by the death of a few that are most 
guilty.” One’s mind instantly flashes to the words of Lowes 
Dickinson in his article in the Atlantic Monthly for Decem- 
ber, 1914, on the responsibility of the governing few in 
Europe for instigating the great war. One is also reminded 
of the plank in the platform of the English Union for Demo- 
cratic control declaring the necessity of genuine parliamentary 
control over foreign affairs. 

And yet from a dozen current writings might be culled 
such quotations as: “It has nothing Utopian about it,” “he 
refuses to be carried away into any Utopia,” “he indignantly 
combats the idea that there is anything Utopian about him- 
self,” and ‘More, who in spite of his Utopia, was in many 
things an eminently practical man.” I wonder as I read 
these earnest repudiators of Utopianism, if they have ever 
read the tiny book from whose ideals they shrink. Have they 
any conception of the number of Utopian ideals, political. 
social, religious, which have been carried into actual ful- 
filment? 

Sometimes More played fantastically with his mind. He 
imaged a state where fashions never changed, where jewels 
were valued as playthings for children, and gold as chains 
for slaves, where laws were few and lawyers never needed. 
But, since time has made 1516, 1916, these things are about 
all that is left actuaHy chimerical in the Utopia. 


BRAGGING LIKE A BOY 

In twenty months, Hopewell, Va., grew from a sandy plateau to a city of 35,000 people. 

“A History of Hopewell” shows two actual scenes in the oval pictures and.a modest prediction wm the skyscrapers 
borrowed from an older community. 


This reprint from 


Hopewell 


A City Eighteen Months Old 
By John Lhlder 


NTO the brief year and a half of Hopewell’s existence 
has been crowded experience which even Oklahoma has 
not duplicated in a generation. In April, 1915, this new 
Virginia war town was merely a sandy plateau. In De- 

cember it was a turbulent ungoverned frontier community; 
five hours later a waste of smoking ashes; ten months later a 
fully organized municipality dealing with wracking social 
problems. And along with and causing these sudden changes 
was the overnight growth of a’small dynamite factory at the 
confluence of the: James and Appomattox rivers into the 
enormous Du Pont powder mills. 

Three years ago, the Civil War, the landing of Grant's 
army, the fall of Petersburg and the surrender at Appomattox 
were still matters of current interest to this part of Virginia. 
For perspective it looked back to the founding of James- 
town, whose ruins lie a few miles down the river. Here 
American history was born. Here began the frontier that 
decade after decade crept steadily westward until, with the 
ending of the past century, it disappeared. 

Then came a new war, greater even than that in which 
the valley of the James had played its part, and suddenly the 
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frontier seemed to revive for a moment on the spot where it 
had started. 

This new frontier community was typically American, 
typical no less in its differences from Leadville and Tomb- 
stone, than in its likenesses to them. For the American 
frontier was never for two decades the same except in its 
zest, its tumult and lawlessness, its optimism for the future 
and its privations of the present.’ —These Hopewell shared 
with its predecessors. Hastily and flimsily built, ugly as 
only that which is cheap and shoddy can be ugly, pretentious 
with wooden false fronts on its buildings as all aspiring fron- 
tier towns have been, dreaming of a magnificent future amid 
the mire and grime of the present, it proved that the old 
American spirit had not died, but has simply lacked recent 
opportunity for expression. 

Then came the great fire of December 9, 1915, and in less 
than five hours Hopewell had gone. But where there is 
work and wages there will be a town. More rapidly than 
before Hopewell rose from its ashes. To-day, with its 
suburbs and company villages, it is supposed to have a popu- 
lation of 38,000. 


But even before the fire times had begun to change. The 
old frontier had before it the wilderness, behind it a country 
scarcely more settled and orderly than itself. Hopewell is 
in the midst of our oldest commonwealth. Only half an hour 
away is staid, conservative Petersburg; a little further away 
is Richmond. Frontier lawlessness may be picturesque in 
history or romance, but it is uncomfortable in a civilized, 
twentieth-century neighborhood. 

The helplessness of the officials of Prince George county in 
their attempts to deal with drunkenness, vice and murder 
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RUBBEROID COTTAGE, ATTRACTIVE AND COMFORTABLE, BUT COLD IN WINTER 


became a scandal in the eyes of Virginians. ‘The fact that 
the coroner was called upon to investigate six murders in 
one night might make interesting stories for the newspapers 
of New York and Chicago, but it did not stimulate the pride 
of the people of Richmond. So, backed by that better element 
which seems to have existed in every city except Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Governor Stuart took charge. 

The legislature gave Hopewell a city charter of the regu- 
lation Virginia kind—mayor, aldermen and councilmen; and 
the governor appointed city officials and a chief of police. 


THE BEST CLASS OF DURABLE COTTAGE BUILT BY THE COMPANY 
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With a sanitary office at the left and a jail and police 
headquarters at the right, law and order are being 
established in Hopewell. 


The town became technically ‘“‘dry,’’ vice sought cover, tumult 
and disorder diminished. Death Valley and Slaughter Lane 
became interesting souvenirs. A fire department was estab- 
lished. Most recently a building code has been enacted. 
Hopewell ceased to be of the frontier. It even ceased to be a 
boom town. 

During its first year Hopewell ignored loss. The Eppes 
family, who owned much of the surrounding—and far 
from fertile—territory, did not realize fully what the powder 
factory might have meant to them.. They were not only 
modest in their expectations, but they actually spent money 
on development. Where sparse crops had grown, they marked 
out a series of rectangular streets on a level tract between the 
railroad and the river, built a sewer system and laid water 
mains supplied by a pump in a ravine. ‘They expected lots 
to sell for about $50 each. 

The price of lots, however, at once jumped to $105. Then 
from nearby cities, from Washington, New York, and, as 
always, from Los Angeles came the real estate operators. 
Property changed hands every day. Prices mounted with 
every sale, until some 25-foot lots sold for as much as $4,000 
each. I have been told by an engineer who platted the city 
that he knows of lots selling for $25,000 each. Soon the 
original Hopewell, shut in by the railroad and powder plant 
on one side, the Appomattox river on the other and the Du 
Pont village developments at the two ends, became too small 
for the activities of these boosters. “They leaped across the 
larger of the Du Pont villages and began to buy and plat 
farms far beyond the old Eppes plantation. A retired minister 
who had bought 100 acres at $10 an acre as a refuge in his 


old age, sold 80 acres for $80,000. 


The Plight of Those Who Bought 


Tuis is the bright side, the side of those who sold. ‘The 
other is the side of those who bought. For miles along the 
tracks of the railroad and the trolley line to Petersburg are 
rows of neat little street signs proclaiming the existence— 
on paper—of Bellevue and Hillcrest and Wildwood avenues. 

At intervals are station platforms and real estate offices 
bearing euphonious real estate names familiar in every Ameri- 
can suburb. Behind some of these are one or two or three 
widely scattered, newly built houses. And further back, so 
far back as to be out of sight of all except the persistent en- 
quirer, are the investments of Virginia school teachers and 
ministers and small salaried clerks who spent their savings in 
the hope of large and quick returns. 
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Nor are these the only ones who have lost or stand to lose. | 
Some of the real estate operators themselves were caught | 
when last spring the Du Pont company finished construction | 
work on its plant and discharged 11,000 workers. That was | 
Hopewell’s first great shock. 
suaded itself that there was no limit but the sky. 
dropped like lead. One man told me he had built a dozen 
houses in the outside district. The lots had cost him $200, 
the houses $400 each. At first he had rented them for $35 


a month, then for $25, now he rents for $12 and $15. He has 


gotten half his money back and hopes that he may come out © 


even by inducing some of the 4,500 to 5,000 men who daily — 


commute from Petersburg and Richmond to move their fami- — 


lies. But it is hope rather than expectation, for what Hope- 
well now looks forward to is contraction rather than expan- 
sion of the powder mills. 


} 


The only hospital is maintained by a doctor who is in. 
constant hot water for lack of a license to practice in 
Virginia. He has made a notable fight against vice. 


main as high as $45 a month for five rooms in a board “apart- 
ment house” is in the original Hopewell, where property 
owners are still sure of the drawing power of the “white 
lights” before the stores and movies. 

Meanwhile, during these vicissitudes of the city and its 
widespreading suburbs, the Du Pont company has pursued a 
steady, consistent policy in the housing of a considerable pro- 
portion of its 15,000 employes. Although, as at Penn’s Grove 
(see the Survey for February 5), its provision has not beer 
enough to meet more than a fraction of the need, in this as 
in other ways it has been more foresighted than has the un- 
organized population of Hopewell. It has looked forward to 
a near future when its force would be materially reduced by 
the departure of the construction gangs and has not attempted 
to provide for the peak of the load.) Even for the rest of its 
employes its plans did not contemplate a future much beyond 
the duration of the war. Recently, however, it has announced 
that when war orders fail it will convert its plant to the mak- 
ing of dyestuffs and other products for which the present 
equipment is partially fitted. If this program is to be fol- 
lowed the company will soon be faced with new problems in 
its villages. 

But granting the premise upon which the housing work 


was undertaken, that after a few years the plant would shrink 


to approximately its original size, there is much to be said for 
and little to be said against what the company has done. It 


could and should have bought up all theland upon which the 


city of Hopewell stands—provided Mr. Eppes would have 


Up to that time it had per- i 
Prices. 


| 


The only section where rents re-_ 


-its own villages. 
-who thronged: Hopewell have been neither employes of the 


~has been populated by single men employed in the mills. 
_one side are negroes, in the middle immigrants of all nation- 
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sold. Then it could have controlled land prices and the 
methods of building. It could have installed as good a sewer 
and water system for the whole community as it now has for 
Yet it should be added that many of those 


company nor legitimate. purveyors to their needs. 

Early in its expansion the company built Davisville, or, as 
it is now known, Shacktown. Here the men engaged in con- 
struction work were sheltered in long, one-story wooden, rub- 
beroid-covered barracks. Shacktown is inside the barbed-wire 
fence that completely surrounds the plant and it may be en- 
tered only by those who have tickets or are in the company 
of an official. The long buildings are divided into rooms 


-around the walls of which are ranged solid lines of three- 


‘decker iron bedsteads. Each room has sheltered as many as 
thirty men, but the number is now reduced to eight or ten. 
Between the rows of barracks are wash-houses and sewer- 
connected water-closets. At one side of the enclosure is a 
commissary, where the men may buy their meals at cost. 
Since the departure of the construction gangs, Shacktown 
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alities, on the other side Americans. The last has significance. 


On the far side of its plant, along the James river, the com- - 


pany built a village for American bachelors. The 100 or more 


houses here are steam-heated, while the situation in an old . 


pine wood above the river, where the acid fumes seldom come, 
is the pleasantest of all. 

- A room in one of these new, clean houses rents for fifty 
cents a week. But the men and boys found the situation too 


The single men for whom these cottages were built by 
the company deserted for the white hghts of the city. 
They are now occupied by families at $5 a month. 


quiet, too far removed from the life of the business streets. 
So when the construction gangs left, many of them moved to 
Shacktown and took up their quarters in the vacated barracks 
that are already becoming dilapidated. Barren and ugly, the 
air filled with acid fumes and with frequent showers of soot, 
Shacktown offers but two attractions: men live there rent free 
and are just across the railroad from the “city.” 

Meanwhile the James river villages are being populated 
with families, the old bachelor quarters converted into three- 
room apartments that rent for $5 a month. 

When it was too late to prevent the disorderly development 
of Hopewell, the company bought large areas at both ends 
ef the city and began there the erection of “rubberoid” cot- 
tages like those at its Penn’s Grove plant. 

In the northern development, named A village, live the 
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chief officials, the supervisors, chemists and other higher sal- 
aried employes. . Most of the 143 houses are of fairly sub- 
stantial construction, clapboard or shingle outer walls and 
plastered within. A considerable proportion of them are of 
the “ready-built”’ variety made in Michigan. This village 
already has a settled, permanent appearance. Most of its 
streets are well paved, trees have been planted, the yards are 
well sodded, and about the houses are bushes and flowers, 
Here, too, is a large clubhouse or hotel where some four hun- 
dred bachelors live. 

B village, at the other end of Hopewell, is of much less per- 
manent construction. All of its 1,086° houses are of boards 
covered with “rubberoid.’”’ But they are attractively designed, 
widely spaced and surrounded by well-kept lawns and flower- 
beds. . The streets, however, are not paved and the sidewalks 
are of wood. 

The chief complaint against the B village houses is that 
their light. construction makes them cold in winter. But the 
Virginia winter is comparatively mild, so mild that by the 
simple though, expensive expedient of letting the water run 
all night, there were only two or three times last winter when 
the plumbers could not keep up with the bursting pipes. 


Sunshine and Bath-Rooms 


IN aL the company’s houses, except the converted quarters 
of the James river villages, there is a fully equipped bath- 
room in every family dwelling. Moreover, except in the 
James river villages and part of B village, where houses are 
built in groups of six or eight, all are so widely spaced that 
the sun reaches every part of them. In the James river vil- 
lages the converted houses contain three rooms; in B village 
the detached houses contain six rooms and rent for from $7.50 
to $8.00 a month; in A village they range from six to eight 
rooms and rent for from $12 to $15 a month. 

The total monthly rental from all the company’s houses 
is $10,500. This is said to be based on a 10 per cent gross 
return upon the cost, and one official optimistically declared 
that the houses will have paid for themselves “in fifteen years 
anyway.” 

There are several faults with this reasoning, aside from 
the obvious one that gross return is very different from net 
return. Flimsily built houses, such as those of B village, will 
not last fifteen years unless they have been practically rebuilt 
in the meantime. Already the cost of maintenance is begin- 
ning to make serious inroads upon the gross return. ‘The 
cost of streets, sewers, water mains, pumping station and filter- 
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“Shacktown,’ bachelor quarters built of short-lived 
rubberoid, furnishes separate sections for Negroes, native 
whites and foreign-born workingmen. 
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ing plant are not figured in. ‘To be sure, part of the water 
system cost should be charged to the mills, which use them 
also, but part belongs to the houses. 

Then there is the cost of garbage collection and of cleaning, 
for the company keeps all its houses and their surroundings 
in the most sanitary condition. A part of the work of its 
sanitary squad is the draining of marshes and the oiling of 
stagnant pools. Were all these costs figured in, it is doubtful 
if the 10 per cent gross would show any per cent net. 

There is no intimation in this that the company is of a 
philanthropic bent. What it has done, it has done because 
it is good business. The wife of one of its employes who lives 
in B village said that her family had never been so well in 
their lives as during the year they have lived here. Light and 
air, space for the children to play, abundant and pure water, 
sanitary and convenient toilets, malaria and typhoid banished. 
These things mean not only steadier and more efficient but 
also more zealous employes. And the Du Pont company re- 
alizes it. 

If peace is to change the powder mills into: dye works and 
there is to be here a permanent city, there arise at once new 
problems, first among them the old question of democracy or 
autocracy. Should the company which has owned and main- 
tained a remarkably good camp own and manage a perma- 
nent town? Even with the camp it has difficulties. Around 
its holdings are private developments that it cannot control. 


A Neighboring Menace 

A SHORT DISTANCE outside of B village is a Negro settlement, 
the inhabitants of which get their water from a polluted well. 
The week before I was in town there were several cases of 
typhoid in this settlement, a menace to thousands of company 
employes, for whose protection the company has taken every 
precaution on its own property. In a little ravine below A 
village is a collection of shacks and tents inhabited by men 
and horses. ‘The surroundings are filthy. Flies swarm. ‘The 
people get their water from a spring that may be polluted at 
any time. A drain from the hill above discharges a constant 
stream of dirty water into a scum-covered pool. ‘The company 
officials have no authority there. But company houses stand 
on the edge of the ravine. 

The city of Hopewell, itself surrounded by company prop- 
erty, has an inadequate sewer system, while its water comes 
from a well in a ravine, along the banks of which stand several 
privies. ‘Though the company houses are widely spaced and 
covered with a non-inflammable material to reduce the fire 
hazard, the city nearer to the mills is a tinder-box. During 
a recent week it had two fires. 

But while these matters are bad enough in a temporary 
development, and become worse if the development is to be 
permanent, there are other difficulties, even more serious, sure 
to arise if the company attempts to control all the surround- 
ing territory. Had there been no free city of Hopewell, it is 
safe to assume that already there would have developed an 
antagonism .between the company and its employes. Had 
there been no choice between living in an expensive, flimsy 
apartment or in a tent in Hopewell or in a sanitary, attractive 
and comparatively comfortable cottage in B village, there 
would have been from the cottage dwellers complaints now 
not even thought of. ‘To-day, when a considerable number of 
employes are forced to put up with the expensive incon- 
veniences of Hopewell or make the daily trip to Petersburg 
or Richmond while awaiting their turn to get a company 
cottage, those who are installed have a lively sense of their 
advantage. 

Besides affording a contrast, Hopewell has been a safety 
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valve through which has escaped energy that more closely) 
confined might have produced an explosion. And still more 
important, it has given this shifting throng from every quar- 
ter of the globe a chance to find itself. Pressure from: out) 
side, from state officials, has played its part; but also there | 
has been good yeast working within. | 
No one knows yet the exact proportion of the many ele- | 
ments in Hopewell’s population. And if he did know to-day | 
his knowledge would be antiquated to-morrow, for during) 
the past few months the company, instead of employing every- | 
one who applies, has been able to pick and choose. It is weed- 
ing out. One result, according to the superintendent of 
schools, is that there are now only six or eight nationalities 
represented, while last winter there were twenty. Another 
result is the disappearance of the more turbulent spirits. | 
The impression one gets of the population is as if there had : 


been a sort of sub-marine volcanic eruption that has thrown — 
to the surface in inextricable confusion all forms of life that 
had existed between the surface and the lowest ooze. At first 
there was nothing but a welter, a blind, confused struggling. 
Now, slowly, those who possess character and purpose are be-— 
ginning to establish themselves. In spite of the handicap im- 
posed by the widespread feeling that Hopewell may be only a 
temporary bubble, in spite of the still constant shifting of the 
population, here today and gone tomorrow, there are leaders — 
who came with the first rush and who have stayed. Not least — 
interesting is it’to find that among them are some who are | 
finding an opportunity to redeem past mistakes by present 
service, and at last about these leaders has begun to crystallize 
a public opinion that gives something to work with. 
The question now is whether this new social and civic con- 
sciousness will grow, rapidly enough to save Hopewell— — 
always assuming that the war-time powder mills are to become © 
peace‘time dye works? In spite of the rush and vim of Hope- 


_well’s building, only a fraction of the city’s area is covered. 
And of that fraction most is covered with flimsy board struc- 


tures that must soon be replaced. Although substantial brick 
and concrete business blocks are being erected on some of the 
chief business streets, they are still few in number, ** 

Hopewell as a permanent city is just at its, beginning, and 
it is beginning badly. Its street system is poorly planned. Its 
lot units were designed to get the most money for the least 
land. The new business blocks, are mote substantial than the 
old, but they fill their lots, borrow light. and air for their 
offices from neighboring lots. Even the best» hotel in town 
gets light for most of its rooms from a narrow court. 


The Chance for Democracy 

Now that the frenzy of speculation is over, Hopewell has 
its opportunity to build in such a way that its future will be 
assured. Within a few years the thousands who live in the 
surrounding company villages must find new homes. Hope- 
well can have them if it makes itself fit for them. Fore- 
sight, such planning as the present street layout permits, 
proper regulation of buildings with an eye to future use 
instead of to past speculative land prices, a safe water sup- 
ply, an extension of the sewer system, public schools in place 
of those now maintained by the company; with these both 
Hopewell and the company might watch with equanimity 
the rapid disintegration of Shacktown, the James river and 
B villages. 

Autocracy, at least partially prepared for the emergency, 
knowing definitely what it proposed to do, has to date pro- 
duced much better results on a temporary basis than unpre- 
pared, uninformed democracy. But~democracy’s chance to 
work on a permanent basis has now come. 


EXTREMES OF WAR SERVICE ; 
General Von Hindenburg, directing the German campaign on the East Front, and Ernest P. Bicknell, director 


Civilian Relief, American Red Cross, conferring on relief in Poland. 
Mr. Bicknell at his left 


Von Hindenburg stands .in the center 


as he Battlefield of Poland 


By Ernest P. Bicknell 


DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN RELIEF, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


HE story is told of a regiment of Polish infantry 

in the Russian army who charged a body of the 

enemy with fixed bayonets. Just before the shock 

of contact, each side discovered that the other was 
shouting a Polish battle-cry. In an instant, so the story goes, 
every bayonet was lowered and the men on both sides, in- 
spired by a common impulse, fell upon their knees. 

I do not know whether this incident is true, but it well 
illustrates the spirit among the conscripts of the country which 
has been compelled to bear the brunt of the eastern campaign. 
Forced into a struggle not of her own making and in which 
she had little interest, compelled to divide a million of her 
sons between the two great contending armies, and, finally, 
to see her own land selected as the battleground, its peaceful 
and helpless people driven into exile, its towns and villages 
destroyed, its farm lands devastated, its mills silenced, its 
commerce paralyzed, the horrors of pestilence and famine let 
loose; this is the tragic fate of Poland. Belgium and Serbia 
fought for life and for liberty, with powerful friends as allies. 


Poland fought as a vassal state, without heart, without hope, 
her own land the inevitable victim, no matter which side won 
the victory. 

To fully appreciate the depth of Poland’s tragedy it is 
necessary to recall that sad day in her history, more than a 
century ago, when her country was seized by Russia, Prussia 
and Austria and parcelled out among them. Although this 
division of territory compelled allegiance to three different 
masters, it did not divide the unity of the Polish people, who 
from that day have continued to regard themselves as one 
nation in spirit, sympathy and mutuality of interest. 

And yet in this war none of the contending armies which 
have destroyed Poland has felt hostile toward her. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every one of the three principals in the eastern 
war zone has desired her favor. An official of the German 
government said to me, with a cynical smile, that Germany, 
Austria and Russia were trying to convince Poland that each 
was her only true friend. While such a statement as this 
must have seemed a grim jest to the scattered, broken and 
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perishing Polish people, in fairness it should be said that the 
devastation in Poland was not a deliberate policy, but the 
result chiefly of the gigantic military operations carried on in 
Polish territory, as the huge armies surged back and forth, 
alternately winning and losing. 


Caught Between Two Armies 
THE SAME REASONS, however, which led these great coun- 
tries to seek Poland’s favor led them to suspect her friendship 
and aroused a sense of jealousy and distrust. Instead of laying 
court to her by means of conciliatory and sympathetic meas- 
ures, these conflicting sentiments led each of the aspirants to 
adopt an attitude of sternness even while professing friendship. 

When the Russian armies were forced backward out of 
Poland they drove before them many hundreds of thousands 
of Polish noncombatants, fearing that they would prove 
friendly and helpful to the German and Austrian invaders. 
On the other hand, the German and Austrian armies upon 
occupying Poland dealt harshly with the Poles, because the 
latter were subjects of an enemy country, and were, there- 
fore, suspected of hostility. Thus, amid professions of good 
will, Poland suffered as though she were the enemy of all 
three of the great nations which fought across her territory. 

As early as January, 1915, when the Teutonic forces had 
occupied only half of the territory of Russian Poland, and 
before the city of Warsaw was lost to Russia, the Central 
Citizens’ Committee of Warsaw, composed of a group of 
intelligent and public-spirited Poles, had made a study, at 
the suggestion of the American ambassador in Petrograd, of 
the losses which Poland had suffered within the territory at 
that time occupied by the German and Austrian armies. This 
estimate, prepared with much labor, showed that of the 
twenty-seven thousand villages included in the occupied sec- 
tion, more than five thousand had been damaged by the fight- 
ing, and that of this number, about one thousand had been 
completely destroyed. 

Losses in the open farming country were proportionately 
as great as in the villages. Items in the damage wrought by 
military operations consist in the injury caused by the digging 
of trenches and the tearing up ef the ground by the explosion 
of shells. Through this cause alone the committee estimated 
that the farm lands upon which actual fighting occurred lost 
25 per cent of their value.- The Russian armies were said to 
be no less responsible than the invading forces for this huge 
devastation. 

Without minutely analyzing the elaborate report of this 
committee, its estimate of losses in the occupied part of Poland 
up to January 1, 1915, was 698,767,000 roubles. Since 
a rouble is the equivalent, roughly, of fifty cents in United 
States currency, the loss thus reached a total of three hun- 
dred million dollars. If the finding of the central com- 
mittee may be taken as approximately correct at the time it 
was made, now, almost two years later since Warsaw and 
many other large cities, as well as the entire remainder of 
Polish territory, have been conquered by the central powers, 
after many months of titanic military operations, the aggre- 
gate of losses must reach billions of roubles. 

But the property losses, huge and crushing as they are, do 
not constitute Poland’s chief appeal te the sympathy of the 
world. That lies in the story of the shattering of a peaceful 
and industrious people, its young men forced to engage in a 
fratricidal war, its old men, its women and children homeless, 
starving, dying, scattered to the four winds, huddling among 
the ruins of their villages, trailing in pathetic thousands along 
the country roads, their way marked by the graves of those 
who succumbed, moving in a vast and hopeless migration into 
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the far distances of Russia, the prey of disease and despai) | 
Of all the helpless, unearned suffering, of lonely uncountey 
death, of the pitiless clutch of circumstance which this wa 
has produced, no desolation, unless it be that of the si | 
ians, equals that of Poland. 

Moved by a desire to alleviate this suffering of the Polis! 
people, the Rockefeller Foundation War Relief Commissio# 
traveled from Holland to Berlin early in January, 1915. Ths 
commission at that time consisted of Dr. Wickliffe Rose 
director-general of the International Health Commission o° 
the Rockefeller Foundation; Henry James, Jr., manager o# 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and myself 
as national director of the American Red Cross. Colir 
Herrle, of the staff of the Red Cross, was secretary of the 
commission. 

At Berlin the American ambassador, James W. Gere 
who was of invaluable assistance in all the negotiations that 
followed, brought us promptly into communication with repre- 
sentatives of the German government, where our desire to be 
of some help to the Poles brought an immediate and hearty 
response. In order to simplify preliminaries, Dr. Theodor 
Lewald, a permanent under-secretary of the Department of 
the Interior, was authorized to represent the German gov- 
ernment in all its relations to our undertaking. Dr. Lewald 
had made several visits to America and as the German repre- 
sentative at the St. Louis exposition had remained in the 
United States for more than a year. His excellent command 
of the English language and his knowledge of and friendship 
for the United States enabled him to give us most efficient and 
intelligent help. 

It was obvious that the first preparatory step must consist 
in a Journey into Poland for personal observation of the con- 
dition of the Polish people, the means of transportation, com- 
munication and distribution. Because of the lack of railway 
facilities, it was necessary that travel in Poland should be by 
automobile. ‘The trip was begun about the middle of Janu- 
ary, the party consisting of the members of the commission, 
Dr. Lewald and two military officers, who accompanied us 
as guides and interpreters. 


A Journey Through Poland 

WE FIRST VISITED southern Poland, where agriculture is of 
secondary importance and where the population is chiefly en- 
gaged in mining and manufacture. No fighting had occurred 
in this region, but all the mining machinery had been destroyed 
as a military measure, and all manufacturing had been stopped 
for lack of raw material. Local relief committees had been 
formed in the chief centers of population, and thousands of 
unemployed workmen and their families were receiving 
food daily from soup kitchens and other relief distribution 
centers. “The absence of food supplies was due largely to the 
fact that the normal agricultural crops were insufficient to 
meet the usual demands of the people, and lack of transporta- 
tion facilities prevented the bringing in of supplies from other 
parts of the country. Small amounts of flour and meat were 
permitted to be sent in from Germany for distribution. 

-From this part of Poland we traveled northward and east- 
ward, zigzagging backward and forward in order to obtain a 
comprehensive idea of the needs of the country. 

In the city of Czenstochowa we found a population of 
ninety thousand, half fed, idle and depressed. Mill owners 
were allowing their employes six kopecks per day, equivalent 
to about three cents in United States currency, for each 
member of a family. Such supplies as were to be purchased 
commanded abnormally high prices. Great misery existed 
throughout the community, and it was clear that unless some 


systematic provision for relief was made, actual starvation 
would result, with its inevitable accompaniment of disease. 
Mortality among the children and the aged was reported to 
have reached an alarming rate, although no statistical informa- 
tion was available. 

But in order to fully appreciate the conditions prevailing 
in Czenstochowa and other cities of Poland, with the excep- 
tion of Warsaw and a few of the more important places, it 
is necessary to have in mind a picture of the civic character- 
istics which prevailed in those communities even in normal 
times. 

Russian Poland for more than a century has had no vestige 
of self-government. All her government officials, in both 
provinces and municipalities, were Russians (not Poles) ap- 
pointed by the Imperial government at Petrograd, to which 
these appointees owed their first allegiance always. “Taxes 
were levied primarily for the benefit of the Imperial govern- 
ment, the needs of the taxpayer and of the local community 
being always of secondary importance. Although the mayor 
of a city was assisted by an appointed advisory council of 
citizens, they possessed little power. Authority to expend 
money for the benefit of the city had first to be obtained from 
Petrograd. Applications for such authority usually waited 
long for an answer, and were often refused. For example, 
the mayor and council of the city of Lodz, with more than 
a half million population, were not permitted to expend more 
than $150 for municipal purposes without special authority 
from the Imperial government. 

The result of this system ‘of rule from the outside by out- 
siders was everywhere obvious in Czenstochowa, as well as 
in the other Polish cities which we visited. Czenstochowa 
had no paved streets. At the time of our visit the streets were 
deep with black semi-liquid mud. Sidewalks were narrow, 
broken, uneven or absent. “There were no street lights at 
night, save from a few scattering lamps in the central square 
fronting the public buildings. “The city possessed no public 
water supply, no sewers, no street railways, no telephone sys- 
tem, no fire department, and no public schools. The use of 
the Polish tongue was forbidden in private and parochial 
schools. 


Censorship of Religion 

SUBSTANTIALLY 80 per cent of the Poles are Roman Cath- 
olics, and a constant source of friction and repression was to be 
found in the fact that the Russian government, of which the 
state church is the Greek Catholic, exercised complete control 
over the Roman Catholic priesthood. A priest might not go 
from one community to another without a special pass from a 
government official. A Pole could not study for the priest- 
hood without government consent, and was dependent for ap- 
pointment to service and to promotion upon governmental 
approval. This rigid control of the Roman Catholic church 
in Poland by a government which is anti-Roman Catholic in 
sentiment has been an obstacle to the development of that 
church along the lines of greatest helpfulness to the people. 

Add to this picture of the physical and civic backwardness 
normally existing in Czenstochowa the complete idleness of 
its 45,000 industrial operatives, and reduce the food consump- 
tion of the entire city to 50 per cent of its normal amount, 
and you have a combination of conditions which can but 
crush the spirit of a people and lead inevitably to a breaking 
down of vitality and to a mortality which must swiftly carry 
off the weaker members of the population. 

The city of Kalish, close to the German boundary, had been 
one of the more substantial and prosperous cities of Poland. 
When the conquering German army entered Kalish it was 
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charged that some of the citizens fired upon the troops from 
windows and cellars, and, pursuant to its policy of inflicting 
swift and drastic punishment for this offense, the Germans 
had burned a large part of the central business section. “This 
was the only instance of this character which we encountered 
in Poland, a fact which may be taken as an indication that the 
Polish people did not so strongly resent the incoming of the 
Germans as did the people of Belgium. 

Of the many cities and towns visited, Lodz was the largest 
and most important. “This city is the site of a vast textile 
industry, which, like the industries of all other Polish cities, 
was brought to a complete halt by the war. Food supplies 
were brought into Lodz from the surrounding country and 
from Germany. Great distress was apparent among the 
population. Stories were told of instances of starvation, and 
it was related that a small child had been found dead of star- 
vation in the street a few days before our arrival. 


A Diet of Potatoes 


Lopz, with its greater population and concentration of 
wealth, possessed a few paved streets and street-car lines, but 
lacked sewers and had no public fire department. Here, as 
in other cities, the large employers of labor had united in 
a system of very small payments to their idle employes. In 
addition to this means of assistance, food distribution centers 
had been established in which many thousand persons were 
fed daily. A short time prior to our visit to.Lodz the bread 
supply had entirely failed, and for a period of ten days not 
a loaf was to be had. Fortunately, a supply of potatoes was 
available, and this vegetable was for several months the prin- 
cipal, and at times the only, article of food to be obtained. 

The important part which Poland’s potato crop had in 
maintaining the population, and the circumstances which made 
this crop available, form an interesting chapter in the war 
story of the eastern front. 

In the spring of 1914, the usual large acreage of potatoes, 
from which vodka is distilled, had been planted in Poland. 
After the outbreak of the war, the Czar issued his decree pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic spirits in the 
Russian empire. “This decree put an immediate stop to the 
vodka industry. Later in the autumn, when the invading 
German army had established itself in Poland, the people who 
still remained harvested the potato crop, which, many times 
greater than would normally have been consumed for food, 
provided not only what was needed in the country districts 
and what was used by the occupying army, but a sufficient 
quantity to permit large shipments to the cities. It thus came 
about that the Czar’s edict, which at first had seemed to 
promise the ruin of a flourishing industry, saved, in fact, many 
thousand lives. 

When we traveled through Poland in the month of Janu- 
ary, huge piles of potatoes still remained untouched in the 
fields, where they had been thrown up into heaps and covered 
with éarth to prevent freezing. 

While in Lodz we were the guests at dinner one evening 
of General Von Mackensen, who had command at that time 
of the German armies in central Poland. “The general, with 
his staff, had taken possession of the one modern hotel in the 
city. Von Mackensen is tall, rather thin and angular, with a 
long, drooping mustache, an aquiline nose and a piercing eye. 
He impressed us as being a man of extremely alert mind, keen, 
shrewd and incisive. He was affable, manifested much interest 
in our errand to Poland, and heartily promised to promote our 
objects in every way possible. On the following day he ar- 
ranged a conference for us with a large group of citizens of 
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Lodz, who represented the business and professional life of 
the city. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg, whose intimate kinship with 
the royal house of Great Britain must have made his position 
in this war: most difficult, was an officer on General Von 
Mackensen’s staff and was also much interested in the plans 
for helping the Poles. It was he who presided over the con- 
ference on the following day, when arrangements were made 
for the creation of a General Citizens’ Committee to look 
after all classes of citizens, without regard to race or religious 
belief, 

That the German military authorities were not always 
gentle, however, in dealing with the people of Lodz may be 
illustrated by the following story, told me by a prominent 
resident of that city. 

To provide for additional German troops a demand was 
made on the mayor for one thousand mattresses, to be deliv- 
ered to the military authorities on a certain date. When the 
day fixed came round the mattresses were not delivered. The 
mayor explained that no mattresses were to be had in the city. 
The municipality was thereupon fined twenty thousand rubles, 
and the mayor was again ordered to provide one thousand 
mattresses not later than another specified date. 

Again the time limit expired without the mattresses. Again 
the mayor explained the impossibility of obtaining them. Then 
late one night a military guard seized the mayor, with two 
or three other leading citizens, and forced them to go from 
house to house, routing people out of their beds and dumping 
the mattresses out of the windows. Before morning the requi- 
site number was obtained. 

While in the hotel at Lodz one day I came face to face 
with a young man who suddenly put out his hand and said 
heartily: 

“You look like an American.” 

“T am,” I replied. “And what are you?” 

“An American,” he said. “My name’s Wilkins. 
and baby are at home in Philadelphia.” 

“What are you doing here? And why the uniform?” 

“T am in the Flying Corps,” he said. ‘I had been flying 
in the States for several years, and when the war broke out 
it seemed to me a good chance to get some valuable experience, 
so I came over and entered the German service. I was born 
in Germany, and have always liked the German people.”’ 

“What sort of service can you give up here in the interior 
of Poland?” I inquired. 

“Well,” he said, with a laugh, “just now I am engaged in 


flying over Warsaw and dropping a bomb every day at two 
o’clock.”’ 


My wife 


I expressed my surprise and horror at this statement, 
and called Wilkins’ attention to the fact that he was de- 
stroying the lives and property of innocent and helpless peo- 
ple who were not taking part in the war, and were in no 
sense to blame for existing conditions. 

“Well, you see,” he said apologetically, “I fly very high and 
cannot really see what happens, but I don’t suppose my bombs 
do much damage. All I want to do is to throw a scare 
into ’em.” 

The Sequel in Warsaw 
To COMPLETE THIS sToRY, I must carry the reader forward 
three months, when, by traveling into Russia, we visited the 
city of Warsaw, which lies about sixty-five miles northeast 
of Lodz, and which at that time was still in possession of 
the Russians. 

The day after our arrival we called upon the American 
consul in that city, Hernando De Soto. We found Mr. De 
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Soto in a much disturbed state of mind. He said with great 
vigor that he was strongly dissatisfied with conditions in War- | 
saw. 

“The thing I most object to,” he said, “is the fact thal 
every few days a German aviator flies over Warsaw and tries 
to drop a bomb on the American consulate.” 

“But, Mr. Consul, you don’t really mean that?” 
quired with some incredulity. 

“T do mean it every word of it,” 
“Here, come with me.’ 

He led us from his office to a front room, ‘and pointed to a 
large hole in the street in front of the building. 

“Now, you see that hole down there? 
a bomb there the other day and broke every window in the 
front of my house. Come back this way.” 

We followed him back to a window in the rear of the 
house, where he pointed into a great court or open space, 
and again said: 

“Do you see that hole and those scars on the walls? 
an aviator dropped a bomb there the other day and broke 
every window out of the back of my house.” 

Later inquiry showed that many of the bombs which had 
been dropped by German aviators on Warsaw had actually 
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he said, with emphasis. 
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fallen within a few blocks of the American consulate, not of — 


course intentionally, but because the consulate was near the 
railway station, from which departed trains carrying troops 


and munitions to the front, some twenty-five miles west of — 


Warsaw. 


Warfare Behind the Trenches 


Burt To RETURN TO Lopz. As we traveled eastward from here 
we came one night to the little town of Lowicz, which had 
been partly burned. ‘The towering church on the square had 


been pierced by shells, and the entire scene was one of desola- 


tion. Five or six miles to the eastward the German and 
Russian armies were engaged in constant battle, so that the 
steady roar of the distant guns could be heard distinctly. 

‘Toiling through roads deep in mud, an endless procession 
of heavily laden wagons wound through the streets of Lowicz, 
carrying munitions and food supplies to the troops at the front. 
Other endless processions of returning wagons moved in the 
opposite direction. Every road was choked. As the densely 
dark night came on, drivers equipped themselves with torches, 
or men on foot carrying torches walked beside the horses to 
show the way. ‘The shouts of the men, the creaking and 
clanking of the wagons, the intermittent glitter of the lights 
upon the guns or helmets of the soldiers who marched beside 
the wagons, the impenetrable blackness of the night on either 
side, save where the moving torches gave momentary glimpses 
of burned and shattered houses, left upon my mind an indeli- 
ble picture of warfare immediately behind the trenches. 

No place could be found in Lowicz in which we could eat 
or sleep. “The German commander at Lowicz, nervous and 
overworked, told us of his difficulties. Supplies were not 
coming through promptly; conflicting orders were causing con- 
fusion; not enough teams and wagons were to be had; his 
superiors were unreasonable in expecting him to do more than 
was possible with his facilities. 

When he had relieved his mind in this manner and was 
feeling somewhat better, we discussed the condition of the 
Polish people who still clung to their homes in Lowicz. He 
expressed great sympathy, and said that he had made a special 
effort to provide employment for them, as otherwise they 
would be in danger of starvation. Finally he used his military 
telephone to call up the headquarters of the commander of 
the forces which were fighting in that sector of the battle 
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line, to inquire whether he could give us accommodations for 
the night. On receiving a favorable reply, the officer gave us 
a guide, and we departed. As we slowly groped our way 
along the winding, muddy road the horizon ahead of us was 
continually lit up by flashes from bursting shells, like heat- 
lightning in summer. 

At ten o’clock we reached the military headquarters of Gen- 
eral Von Morgen, a splendid chateau of gray stone in thie 
_ midst of a forest, which had formerly been the country place 
of a Polish prince who had fled into Russia as the German 
army advanced. Immediately upon our arrival we were con- 
ducted to the great state dining-room, where General Von 
Morgen and his staff were at dinner. 

In looking about the dining-room, in which were fifty or 
more officers in uniform, I observed that without exception 
every one wore an iron cross. Most of these decorations were 
the iron cross of the first order, worn from a ribbon in the 
buttonhole in the coat, although those worn by General Von 
Morgen and several of his officers were of the second order, 
which is. pinned upon the left breast and denotes a much 
greater service or higher display of courage. No one may be 
decorated with the iron cross of the second order until after 
he has received the cross of the first order. It has been stated 
that since the beginning of the war the Kaiser has bestowed 
the decoration of the iron cross in more than four hundred 
thousand instances. 

On the following morning General Von Morgen invited 
our party to visit “the front,” where very heavy fighting had 
occurred a few days before, in the course of which the Ger- 
man army had made a slight advance and pushed a part of 
the Russian line eastward in such a manner as to. form a 
fighting line semi-circular in shape, with a radius of about 
two miles. In the center of the semi-circle stood the Polish 
village of Bolimow, which had fallen into German hands in 
the course of the preceding week. 

We were provided with horses and an escort, and rode away 
over the frozen ground, in the brilliant sunshine of a perfect 
winter day. The roar of the firing gradually changed from 
the continuous monotonous sound which reached the chateau 
until, as we approached the village of Bolimow and passed 
through the line of batteries, the detonations of the larger and 
smaller cannon and the sharp and rapid rattle of the field guns 
and rifles became clearly distinguishable. Finally we entered 
the semi-circle of trenches, with the firing on all sides of us. 
Our guides took us directly to a church, in whose steeple, at 
an elevation of perhaps one hundred feet, had been established 
a military observation post. From this point we were able 
to obtain a view of the entire battle-field. 


The Pageantry of War 


To THE WEST were ranged the German batteries, thundering 
away in turn, each gun emitting a slight wreath of whitish 
smoke as it discharged its shell. To the north, east and south 


the shells from the German batteries were exploding above the 


Russian lines. We could note the discharge of the guns of 
a battery to the rear, and then, turning quickly, could see 
the shells explode above the trenches. 

Although the sun was dazzling, each shell as it exploded 
gave an instantaneous, brilliant flash, like a miniature bolt of 
lightning. Following that, a small, compact ball of smoke 
slowly unfolded into a tiny, snow-white cloud, which drifted 
away on the breeze and vanished. In the distant trenches 
the movements of the German soldiers were clearly visible. 
‘ Little could be seen of the Russians, who were behind the 
embankments of their trenches. High in the heavens a huge 
observation balloon hung almost motionless, the sun glistening 
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upon its sides. Presently above the roar of the guns could 
be heard the high, rapid note of the discharge of an engine, 
and an aeroplane sailed above the lines. 

The scene was stirring, vivid, impressive. It was. the 
pageantry, the romance of war. While observing it, we 
scarcely thought of the tragedy which underlay it. 

Leaving the tower, we descended and went around a corner 
of the church. There a group of soldiers was busily engaged 
in digging graves, which were perhaps six feet wide and five 
feet deep. “The bodies of four men were laid side by side 
upon the earthen floor of each grave. ‘There were no coffins, 
no winding sheets. Each poor fellow was laid to rest in the 
same soiled and tattered uniform which he had worn when 
he fell. Attempt was made only to compose his limbs. When 
the grave had received its occupants, a strip of cotton cloth 
was quickly spread across the four upturned faces, and 
the grave was filled. We thought of the folks back home 
praying with straining hearts for the safety and happy return 
of those young men. 


The Dead and Wounded 


WE WALKED about the little village, and found that every 
house was a hospital. Ambulances were constantly arriving 
from the trenches, bearing the wounded. Men whose in- 
juries permitted made their way back to the village on 
foot. As we walked the road from the village toward the 
trenches we met many soldiers, dragging themselves back for 
treatment. Some had shattered arms, others wounded shoul- 
ders, and many had been wounded about the head. 

Steadily the shells continued to flash against the sky and to 
unfurl their snowy banners in the sunlight, but the romance 
and the pageantry had vanished for us. 

Leaving the village of Bolimow, we rode for some time 
along the edge of a forest. Presently our road led in among 
the trees, and we discovered, to our surprise, that a great army 
camp, containing thousands of men and horses, was so cleverly 
concealed among the foliage that we had not suspected its 
presence, though we had been skirting along its very edge for 
perhaps half a mile. 

The army in the forest was not under tents, but had erected 
shelters of wood, which had been covered with earth, and the 
earth in turn with the boughs of trees and with dead leaves 
gathered up from the ground. Several soldiers occupied each 
of these shelters or dugouts, while larger structures, concealed 
in the same manner, were used for officers’ quarters and such 
gathering places as were necessary. The horses were pro- 
tected in the same manner. Moreover, as we went farther. 
through the forest we came upon huge Austrian guns, so 
cleverly hidden that we should not have noticed them had 
not our attention been called to their hiding places. 

Later in the day, upon our return to headquarters the Ger- 
man officer who rode beside me suggested that we look at the 
bulletin board posted at the entrance of the chateau, where the 
latest official bulletins from all the belligerent countries were 
posted. At my expression of wonder, the officer pointed to a 
slender pole standing among the trees, scarcely noticeable— 
a. wireless station from which were obtained direct all the 
official announcements given out by the belligerents. 

He explained further that by tacit agreement the warring 
nations on both sides have set aside a certain hour of the night 
for each of the countries to give out its wireless statement to 
the world. When the hour comes for Germany to issue her 
nightly official bulletin, all the other countries keep out of the 
way and allow Germany the uninterrupted use of the atmos- 
phere of the world until her time is up. ‘Then the next 
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country in turn sends out her message, and so on until all 
have had their chance. 

In the far interior of Poland, in the midst of a great for- 
est, that modest wireless station reached its long arm up 
into the air and drew down one by one the messages which 
told the progress of the war, as they swept across the 
night, from, the Eiffel Tower, from England, from Italy, 
from Germany, from Austria, from Russia. The quiet Ger- 
man soldier who sat in his little office in the wireless station 
knew exactly the moment at which he would begin to receive 
the message from. each of these countries. “The officers in this 
remote spot discussed at the breakfast table exactly the same 
news which the people of New York read in their morning 
papers. 

This incident brought vividly to mind the significance of 
wireless telegraphy. “Che censor may prevent unwelcome mes- 
sages from entering his country by telegraph line, by cable, 
by post, or by messenger, but he cannot prevent wireless 
messages from coming freely across his frontier, to be read by 
any who care to intercept them. Here is an instrument for 
the dissemination of information which cannot be restricted 
by frontiers, destroyed by armies or suppressed by statute. 
There is challenge and hope in the fact. 

In our travel through central and northern Poland we 
came upon many destroyed villages, whose sites were marked 
only by tottering chimneys. Many wretched groups of refu- 
gees were seen tramping through the country, carrying upon 
their shoulders their small belongings. Some were camping 
about meager fires, built beside the roads. 

I shall not soon forget one group which we passed on a 
stormy afternoon. We were traveling westward on a broad 
highway, our car caught fast in a slow-moving procession con- 
sisting of miles of army transport wagons returning from the 
front for additional loads of supplies. ‘The other half of the 
roadway was occupied by a similar procession, miles in length, 
of loaded army wagons, traveling toward the front. In the 
irregular and bumpy depression which skirted the roadway we 
came upon a little group of refugees, an elderly woman 
and four or five young children. “The 
group had paused beside a crude, low 
wagon, and while one of the children 
held the head of the _ half-starved 
horse, the woman had climbed upon the 
wagon and was laboriously endeavoring 
to replace the lid of a small coffin which 
had evidently been jolted off by the un- 
even character of the road. As we passed 
on out of sight, the woman was still 
working clumsily at the lid of the cof- 
fin, while the shivering, half-clad chil- 
dren endeavored to shield themselves 
from the cutting wind by huddling 
close together behind the scant protec- 
tion of the open framework of the 
wagon. 

In all the cities and towns of Poland 
we discovered an almost total absence 
of money. The banking institutions were 
all branches of great mother banks in 
Petrograd. When the German invasion 
began, therefore, the bankers gathered 
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with them to Petrograd. The Polish cities were thus left. 
in a peculiarly helpless plight. 


“bonds.” 


For purely local business transactions these bonds served © 
their purpose very well, but a great disadvantage lay in | 
the fact that they had no purchasing power outside the limits © 


of the city which issued them. When arrangements were 
considered for sending food supplies from Germany into Po- 
land to be sold, the plan had to be abandoned because the 
money which the people of the Polish towns could pay for 
such supplies had no value in Germany. 

This situation became the subject of many conferences and 
extended negotiations between representatives of Polish cities 
and German bankers, the attempt being to establish some sys- 
tem by which the bankers might be given such guarantees by 
the Polish municipalities as would justify them in accepting 
bonds issued by those municipalities. “The introduction of 
German and Austrian currency into Poland went on slowly 
through the occupying armies, and this gradually had a tend- 
ency to provide Poland with a suitable medium of exchange. 

On leaving Poland we stopped a day in the city of Posen, 
which was at that time the headquarters of Field Marshal 
Von Hindenburg, who was established in the Kaiser’s great 
stone palace, one of the most imposing buildings of the city. 
In dress and in manner the field marshal was simplicity itself. 
There was not visible a trace of pomp or ceremony. ‘The 
massive frame of this man, who, next to the Emperor, is the 
most conspicuous personage in the empire, his rugged features 
and piercing eye, all spoke of power and driving force. But 
his voice was low and his words few. . 

Our conversation was not extended, but was as free and 
direct as might be expected in a call upon an American busi- 
ness man. General Von Hindenburg assured us that we might 
rely upon his interest and active pro- 
motion of our project for helping the 
Polish people. We had previously been 
informed that permission to undertake 
this work in Poland would have to be 
obtained from him, and his very prompt 
and hearty promises of sympathetic co- 
operation were most encouraging. 

From Posen we returned to Berlin 
and entered upon a series of conferences 
with the representatives of the German 
and Austrian governments in an attempt 
to prepare a plan for the relief of Po- 
land which would be acceptable to those 
governments and practicable of execu- 
tion by a relief organization which we 
were to form, bearing the name of ‘“The 
International Commission for Relief in 
Poland.” 

[Mr. Bicknell’s next installment will 
tell of subsequent developments in the 
history of war relief on the Eastern 
front. | 


In substantially every city an || 
attempt was made to create a medium of exchange by issuing | 
notes of various denominations, guaranteed in each case by the || 
city which issued them. ‘These notes, which in America would | 
probably be called scrip, were ordinarily referred to as | 
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The Survey Christmas Offers of 
Books and Magazines 


ERE’S THE SuRVEY’s Christmas list of books. We hope it will not only save you 


money but.much cudgeling of mind and rummaging of counters. 


You will see 


that the books are to be had at half rates or less if ordered in combination with a 
SURVEY subscription for somebody who is not yet a subscriber. 


How can we doit? By a sort of holiday give and take; we become your book buyer, and 
get for you the wholesale rates. secured through book purchases made for scores of 


SURVEY readers all at once from the publishers. 


Turn about, you become our subscription 


seller and, by acting with other SURVEY readers, place new subscriptions with us at the 
wholesale rate which we usually grant only to magazine agencies. 


Why do we do it? Because we want THE SURVEY to have a wider reading among people 
who love good books. Because it gives everybody a chance to do the SURVEY a friendly turn. 


"THREE main considerations have guided us in making 

our selections: the kind of books which have appealed 
most strongly to Survey readers in our previous Christmas 
lists; the compelling significance, or interest, or humor, or 
sheer charm of certain volumes in this season’s output; and 
a study of the books which have created the largest demands 
upon discriminating book shops. 


We are offering you plenty of fiction chosen to suit a 
wide variety of tastes; five inspirational and practical biog- 
raphies; some thought-provoking essays and criticisms; a few 
of the newest books on the drama, a handful of plays, some 
worth-while verse and books on travel. We have also in- 
cluded a stirring group, the largest in our list, of course, on 
social and economic topics which have peculiar interest for 
Survey subscribers. From the well-nigh innumerable books 
that have to do with the war, reconstruction and world poli- 
tics, we have chosen those which represent forcibly and well 
different angles of vision. And besides all these you will dis- 
cover a group of old book friends, standbys, that should have 
a place in every Survey reader’s bookcase. 


Four volumes of powerful cartoons are offered besides— 
Joseph Pennell’s on the Wonders of Work, The International 
Cartoons of the War, with selections from war cartoons of 
ten different countries, also Raemaekers’ and Cesare’s on the 
international situation. 


All the rates are based upon a combination with the weekly edition of The Survey, 


You can make use of the Survey Christmas offers in any 
of three ways. 

Send Tue Survey as a gift to a friend and add a 
book to your own library, or 

Send Tue Survey to one friend and the book to 
another, or 

Send Tue Survey and a book to the same friend. 
In taking advantage of our offers three conditions are 
essential : 

1. That Tue Survey subscription be a new one, that 
it is for a person whose name is not on our subscription 
list at the time your order is received. 

2. That the order reaches our New York office not 
later than January 1, 1917. The earlier you can 
get it to us the better to insure prompt delivery and 
to carry out the shop early Christmas spirit. 

3. That your order be sent directly to us and not 
through an agent. 


MAGAZINE GIFTS 


Or if you would rather subscribe for another magazine 

instead of buying a book to combine with the new sub- 
scription to THe Survey you have eighteen from which to 
choose on Page 4 of this folder—and the children have not 
been left out. 


If you 


wish to subscribe to the once-a-month edition, only, simply deduct $1 from the price given. 
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Signed 


UNION OF STONEMASONS READY TO MARCH IN THE COMMUNE CELEBRATION OF ORIZABA 


Behind the Drums of Revolution 


The Labor Movement in Mexico as 
Seen by an American Trade Unionist 


By John Murray 


ROUND tthe long room with their backs to the wall 
sat some fifty men of every type bred in Mexico, 
the Mexico that mixes its fraction of Spanish blood 
with a hundred Indian strains. | had_ been 

escorted into the assembly room by a committee made up of 
Savifion, the printer; Sonoqui, the railroad conductor; 
Magafia, the salesman; Fernandez, the fireman, and Roa, 
the carpenter. My International Typographical Union card 
was duly inspected and by a vote of the Comité Revolu- 
cionario de la Casa del Obrero Mundial I became a member 
of the revolutionary committee of Mexico’s largest and most 
militant labor organization. 

The Casa del Obrero Mundial (the House of the Work- 
ers) with its fifty thousand members scattered throughout 
the various cities of the Republic had given its adherence to 
the Constitutionalist government and so when, in 1915, 
Obregon went north and Zapata entered Mexico City, the 
leaders’ of the organized labor movement of Mexico, their 


wives and children, were hurried on board trains and given 
shelter in the Carranza-governed. city of Orizaba, 80-odd 
miles inland from Vera Cruz. In all there were some six 
thousand of them, the cream of Mexico’s skilled mechanics 
and their families. If Zapata had caught them they would 
have been shot. 

For a week I sat in the daily sessions of the Comité Revo- 
lucionario listening to speeches and the passage of resolutions 
that had but one historical counterpart, namely, the Paris 
com:nune. 

Carranza sent his military representative, Colonel Ignacio 
C. Enriquez (now governor of the state of Chihuahua) to 
the comité to ask for the quick enrollment of the unions in 
the army of General Trevifio and in a few hours I saw the 
mustering in of the gremio (union) of stonemasons, the same 
union that I afterwards visited while they were fighting in 
the trenches at Ebana, in the heart of the oil fields of 
‘Tampico. 
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THE CHURCHES OF ORIZABA 


The Revolutionists have turned them into schools, printing 
offices and umon headquarters 


ep: drums of the union, lettered with puzzling black fig- 
ures, attracted my attention when the red-bannered organi- 
zation stood in line at the station of the Ferrocarril Mexi- 
cano ready to entrain for Vera Cruz, and so I questioned 
one of the drummers about them. 

He pulled the sleeve of his companion, turned up his drum 
and began to laugh. “This North American comrade,” he 
commented with twinkling eyes, “lacks religious education. 
He does not recognize the chants of the church.”” Then ex- 
plaining to me: “This parchment on our drums came from 
the cathedral. in Mexico, parchment on which the clericals 
had painted their chants. _Now’—he played a tattoo with 
his fingers on the drum-bottom—“it sings the song of the 
revolution.” 

‘Years before I had visited Orizaba, in the days of Porfirio 
Diaz, the dictator, just after the big strike in the Rio Blanco 
cotton mills, when hundreds of workers, men, women and 
children, were shot down in front of the mill gates. The 
English superintendent took me through the great plant, with 
its eleven acres of machinery, under the impression that I 
was an American capitalist seeking fields for investment, and 
carefully explained that there was no such equipped mill in 
the round world. ‘Besides,’”’ he explained, “the labor market 
here is attractive; we pay men sixty cents, women twenty- 
five, and children fifteen cents a day.” ‘Then he added, “They 
are artists, too, these people, as you can see by the designs and 
colorings, which are all done by the natives.” 

The great strike with its bloody ending under the gunfire 
of troops took place in 1906, and now, March 11, 1915, 
Orizaba was celebrating its anniversary. “To commemorate 
the death of the strike-martyrs, four thousand of us, led by 
the comité, marched to the little plaza in front of the mill 
gates and held a meeting with the mill hands, three thousand 
of whom afterwards joined the Casa del Obrero Mundial. 
It was a strange scene to one who had just come from the 
strike fields of Colorado, where a soldier in uniform had 
come to mean an enemy in the minds of the workers. I 
could hardly trust my eyesight, for there, before the gates 
of the Rio Blanco mill, were many soldiers and officers in 
the uniform of the Constitutionalist government mingling 
with the crowd and standing upon the speakers’ platform, even 
at the very time when the workers were denouncing as “‘the 
three great enemies of the people, capitalism, clericalism and 
militarism.’’ “These men in uniforms listened and applauded, 
while I rubbed my eyes to prove that I was awake and not 
dreaming. 

Afterwards, we marched in a long line to the little grave- 
yard that rests at the foot of the snow-capped peak after 
which the town is named, Orizaba. On the grave of the 
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dead strike leader, Moreno, we planted a small tree, enticing 


some children to pat the earth down with their little brown 


hands so that the next generation might remember the place. 


Three great wreaths were placed on the small mound, one 
tied with red ribbons with gold lettering which read: Los 
Obreros Norteamericanos a sus Hermanos Mexicanos—Rio 
Blanco 11 de Marzo de 1915. 

The Mexican printer, Juan Savifion, called the stonemason, 
Hernandez, to his side and pointed out to me a red ribbon en- 
circling his arm, on which was lettered Grupo Francisco 
Ferrer Guardia—Fundadores de la Casa del Obrero Mundial 
de Mexico—Canteros y Albaniles. 

“The Canteros (stonemasons),’ explained Savifion, 
very proud of being the founders of the Casa’ del Obrero 
Mundial in Mexico City. Active organization began in 
May, 1911, and two years later headquarters were established 
at the Calle del Estanco de Hombres, 44, where we were 


~ joined by the union of shoemakers, the unions of tailors, car- 
penters, printers, and many others, making a membership of 


some four thousand. 

“Under de la Barra we had a hard time, under Huerta it 
was worse, many went to jail, some were shot, a strike of 
the motormen was lost. Huerta closed the headquarters of 
the Casa del Obrero Mundial at the time of the taking of 
Torreon by Villa, and he also killed three of our comrades 
when we celebrated the first of May, in 1914, the day on 


ee 
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which the Socialist Party was founded in Mexico City. We 


asked permission of the police to meet in the Alameda; we 
were told ‘no’, but we met just the same, the great crowd 
packing all in front of the monument of Juarez. Then 
cannon and soldiers were ordered out to overawe us. 

“Even under Madero it was not always safe, for then our 
first paper, La Luz (The Light), was suppressed after being 
published three months. Then we printed La Lucha (The 
Struggle), and it ran for less than a year. Afterwards came 
El Sindicalista (The Syndicalist) and Emancipacion Obrero 
(The Workers’ Emancipation), official organ of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Workers. 

“When Carranza took Mexico City we moved to San 
Juan de Latron, No. 11. This was a big building that had 
belonged to the Jesuits. Carranza gave us typewriters, furni- 
ture, a big printing press, and also another headquarters for 
the women of the Casa del Obrero Mundial at Calle de 57. 
We had a fine library of over 12,000 volumes—not clerical 
reading, either, but all of the best Russian, French, Italian 
and Spanish authors and some German and English. 


BELENE PRISON UNDER DIAZ RULE 


” Many political prisoners were here starved to death 
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“Then came the strike of the motormen and conductors 
in August. They won with a raise of 25 per cent and the 
right to buy their own uniforms wherever they pleased. “The 
cars stopped running for five days. It was then that the 
government took possession of the lines and made Ramos 
director and employed none but union men. When the tele- 
phone operators struck the government also took over the 
plants and granted the men a 50 per cent raise in pay. 

“Tt was the Casa del Obrero Mundial that stopped the 
people of Mexico City from flocking to the banner of Huerta 
when Vera Cruz was invaded by American troops. We 
printed a little pamphlet headed, ‘People, Don’t Be Fooled,’ 
and scattered it all through the city’s streets—it stopped 
Huerta’s game and killed his last chance of rallying the people 
to his support. 

“Obregon was wise. When the rich merchants and clericals 
refused to provide food for the starving people he decided to 
leave the city and let the aristocrats stew in their own juice.”’ 

In this fashion did the printer Savifion make a terse, run- 
ning story, as he saw them, of the high-lights of the revolution 
in Mexico City. 

After Felix Diaz ran away, after Huerta fled, General 
Obregon held Mexico City for the Constitutionalist govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, Zapata was blowing up trains and gen- 
erally demoralizing traffic in and out of the City of Mexico, 
so that bread was scarce and the people threatened with 
starvation. 

The mills which ground corn for the public entirely failed 
to provide masa for the people, and women were making long 
trips into the country to get the wherewithal to make bread. 
Bakeries had notices posted in front of their shops stating 
that they had no flour. Only English biscuits sold in a few 
of the shops catering to the rich and were purchasable at 
a rate of from four to eight dollars a kilo. 

Then it was that General Alvara Obregon, commanding 
the Constitutionalist troops in the City of Mexico, made a 
declaration that “the merchants did not accept the invitation 
which was made to them to assist the people in their dire 
need, and thus prevent violence.” ‘“The time has come,’ he 
added, “when the people may make use of a right (the right 
of revolution), which in other circumstances would be pro- 
hibited to them, and which any authority would have to 
oppose. Authority can never be the authority of anybody, 
but of justice only, and should dispense justice to persons 
or collectivities if they deserve it, but when one part of the 


THE FATE OF STRIKERS 


Six unarmed peons in the Cananea strike were hung in 
this fashion 
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THE COTTON MILL AT RIO BLANCO 


In the old days hundreds of strikers were shot here by 
Diaz soldiery 


community turns away from justice and uprightness, the 
government should not defend it against a sacred right which 
it has placed in the people’s hands.” 

Soon after, the Casa del Obrero Mundial met with Rafael 
Zubaran Capmany, minister of Gobernacion, and signed an 
agreement in which the Constitutionalist government officially 
recognized their mutuality of aims. ‘Thousands of working- 
men paraded through the streets of Mexico headed by the 
red flag and were saluted by the staff officers of General 
Obregon as they passed his headquarters in the St. Francis 
Hotel. 

The following pact was signed between organized labor 
and the Constitutionalist government, the first time in his- 
tory, as far as I am aware, that a national government ever 
entered into a working agreement with a labor organization: 

It is plain why organized labor supported the Constitu- 
tionalist government in Mexico; food, guns in the workers’ 
hands, opportunity to organize, to strike and raise the standard 
of living, all this was reason enough.. But what inducement 
was it that persuaded middle-class Mexicans to. become up- 
holders of a governmental program that called for land na- 
tionalization and all the preliminary steps that led to a 
socialization of industry? I found scores of men like the 
Constitutionalist Secretary of State Cabrera; Secretary of 
Gobernacion Zubaran; the general who practically snatched 
Mexico from the reaction, Obregon; men educated in 
Paris and Berlin, like Atl and Rolland—all of that class 
which in every other country under the sun shys at the na- 
tionalization of anything and constitutes the most bitter enemy 
of militant labor organizations; here, in Mexico, falling over 
one another to propose new steps whereby the resources of 
Mexico could be put into the hands of the government. 

Even during the reactionary government of Huerta his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Moheno, introduced a bill which 
called for the acquisition, by the Mexican government, of 
all the oil lands of Mexico and their exploitation as a gov- 
ernment monopoly. Reason for this is not far to seek as, 
at the present writing, Mexicans have lost to foreign owner- 
ship more than nine-tenths of their country’s oil fields. The 
total oil fields now operated in the whole of the United 
States amount to some 8,300,000 acres, whereas the oil fields 
of the Tampico district alone contain 5,000,000 acres. “The 
Mexican Year-Book gives the total amount of capital em- 
ployed in Mexican mining industry as $647,000,000. Of 
this, $500,000,000 is said to be American, $87,000,000 Eng- 
lish and $29,000,000 Mexican. It is true that the Mexican 
government owns 51 per cent of the capital stock in the 
national railroads, but foreign capitalists own practically all 
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of the bonds. American investments in Mexico are estimated 
at from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. With this under- 
standing of how things stand, it is easy to grasp the Mexican 
middle-class viewpoint and the conclusion freely expressed 
throughout Mexico: ‘Better, government ownership than 
foreign ownership.” 

Even from the mouths of judges, judges that sit on what 
is Mexico’s supreme bench, issue in a most unfamiliar strain 
dictums that show that their minds, too, are filled with the 
revolution. Said Roque Estrada, minister of justice in Mexico 
City; in speaking to the magistrates for the federal district 
of Mexico upon their taking the oath of office under the Con- 
stitutionalist government: 


“You will say to me that there are articles to be adhered 
to contained in a book called ‘Law’; but I must remind you 
that we are condemning and rejecting all that has previously 
taken place and that there exist no laws or regulations which 
bind us to any definite procedure, and so it becomes necessary 
to apply a strictly revolutionary spirit in order that the ad- 
ministration of justice may answer its purpose in fulfilling 
the aspirations of the revolution, which has now materialized 
into a government. 


° 


“You know that all social movement is represented by 
action and reaction; and it may be that in your work and 
in your broad judgment you may find at every step the 
criticism of public opinion, criticism which often represents 
a true social movement. I must say that these forces of 
action and reaction are strong and far-reaching because that 
which is known as ‘established rights’ is in opposition to revo- 
lution and against what we may call ‘revolutionary justice.’ 
We have the people hungering for justice. 


“What is needed to attain the aims of the revolution, what 
the government expects of you, is reform, reform and re- 
form, and never forget that in order to be consistent it is 
necessary for you to have at all times a settled conviction as 
to the foundation of justice.” 


Mexicans and Americans Strike Hands 


THE INTERNATIONAL conference held in July in Washington 
between representatives of the labor movements of the two 
republics was not a mere utopian expression of fraternalism 
nor was it held solely for the purpose of averting war, al- 
though it was a deciding factor for peace, but grew from 
interlocking labor interests demanding organization along the 
entire border. 

Great blocks of American capital invested in mines have 
become international investments, with holdings so colossal 
that they straddle the border, one foot in Arizona and the 
other in Sonora. Copper knows no boundary line and the 
mines and smelters of Bisbee, Douglas, Cananea and Naco- 
zari ignore races and nations in their conquest of mineral 
wealth. Likewise, following the organization of mining capi- 
tal, mine labor organized. Naturally followed the Wash- 
ington conference, and naturally will come, sometime, com- 
plete international organization. 

The mines employing the largest number of Mexicans in 
Arizona are those of the Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf district, 
where 5,500 Mexicans and about 2,500 Spaniards, Italians 
and Americans work. On September 10 of the year 1915 the 
entire 8,000 went on strike under the organization of the 
Western Federation of Miners. The demands of the miners 
were, to the mind of the state’s governor, so plainly just that 
he practically took the side of the strikers and in a proclama- 
tion called for public donations of food to be made to the 
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families of the workers. With absolute unanimity the Mexi- 
cans struck and proved again that their spirit of solidarity 
is comparable with that of any nationality in the world. 

It was on the border between Sonora and Arizona that 
the labor movement of North America and Mexico first joined 
hands, and for a most material reason, as was explained to me 
by a member of the Western Federation of Miners in Bisbee. 
He spoke frankly, and, as he is still organizing in that dis- 
trict, I withhold his name: 

“In Butte the copper lays deep in the ground, much deeper 
than in Arizona, where it is nearer the surface; for this rea- 
son the copper industry is drifting south and will eventually 
reach its greatest production in Mexico. American mining 
interests know this and are hot after ‘all the Mexican con- 
cessions that they can lay hands on. Cananea is the proof 
of what I am saying and the bloody Cananea strike of 1906 
was really the first reaching over the border of the North 
American labor movement. Here is what happened: 

“Before this strike, I had been collecting the dues of some 
of our Western Federation of Miners’ boys who were work- 
ing in Cananea and when I went over the border the Mexican 
miners would ask me, ‘Why can’t we get the same wages 
you Americans get??- I told them they could if they’d or- 
ganize. So they went to it. ‘The appointed day came and 
they threw down their tools; organized in a procession and 
in the course of their march through the town passed a lumber 
yard owned by Americans. At work among the lumber were 
several Mexicans and the procession halted and its leaders 
called to their fellow workers to come out. At this the lumber 
dealers turned a hose on the marching Mexicans, and when 
the enraged crowd made a dash for the yard the Americans 
answered with shots from their Winchesters. ‘The end was, 
the death of several Mexicans and the death of the lumber 
dealers. ‘The strikers were unarmed, but in their rage at the 
shooting of their comrades used their miner’s iron-pointed 
candle-sticks as daggers. Then the manager of the mines, 
who had been waiting for the opportunity 
called his cowboys into play and Win- 
chesters mowed down Mexicans at every 
street corner. 

“Tt was at this time that one American 
mining company got in its work and post- 
ed notices outside of its store at Bisbee 
stating that the Mexicans were killing 
the American women and children in 
Cananea. At the same time this com- 
pany-store offered guns and ammunition 
to every one who would go across the line 
and fight. It looked like the first step in 
the annexation of Mexico. Many good 
miners in Bisbee, who now know better, 
fell for the bait, and, thinking they were 
out to help the women and children, 
marched on Cananea. When they ar- 
rived it was only dead Mexicans that lit- 
tered the streets, for the cowboys had 
been given a free hand.” 

But there’s another story that is 
really a piece of the same tale, al- 
though it happened years afterwards 
in the days when Madero triumphant- 
ly entered the City of Mexico as presi- 
dent. Here it” is “just as Joe Can- 
non, of the Western Federation of * 
Miners, told it to me: 


AN ELEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD LAD 
OF THE RED 
BATTALION, 


COMPOS) OF 
MEMBERS OF 
THE CASA DEL 
OBRERO MUN- 
DIAL 


“In the month of September of 1911, the three of us went 
down into Mexico to see Madero. Mother Jones, Frank 
J. Hayes, vice-president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and myself. First we saw de la Barra—he was 
the stop-gap president at the time when Diaz had fled and 
Madero was on his way to take possession of the presidency. 
But de la Barra gave us a mouthful of words and nothing 
more. [hen we saw the Minister of Justice Calero, and 
he did better, promised that our organizers should have the 
protection of law if any jefe politico took it into his head to 
stick our union miners in jail. Finally Jesus Magon took us 
to see Madero, who had just entered the city for the first 
time after his election to the president’s chair. 

“Our mission was to get the consent and protection of the 
Mexican government to organize all the miners of Mexico. 
As you know, the labor movement is international and to 
organize Mexican workers is as necessary for our end as is 
the organizing of the workers in the United States. 

“Mother with her white hair had, single-handed, com- 
menced the fight for the imprisoned Mexican political refugees 
in the time of Diaz. Thousands of dollars contributed by the 
miners’ organizations in the United States for the legal de- 
fense of these prisoners was the result of Mother Jones’ 
pleadings to ‘her boys’ in the mines for ‘her boys’ in prison. 

“Madero spoke good English and commenced with this 
question: ‘What is your interest in the Mexican miner?? We 
told him that we were compelled to either fight to raise the 
standard of living of the Mexican miner or fight the Mexican 
worker that lowered our wage scale, and we preferred the 
first fo the last. At this Madero warmed up and said: ‘Not 
only will I pledge you my word that no objection will be 
made by the government to your organizing our miners, but 
I assure you that we want them organized; we want labor 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE CONSTITUTIONALIST 
GOVERNMENT AND THE CASA DEL 
OBRERO MUNDIAL 


As the workers of the Casa del Obrero 
Mundial are supporting the Constitutionalist 
government headed by Citizen V. Carranza, 
we hereby declare that the following terms 
are to govern the relations between the said 
government and the workers and between 
them and it bearing on the manner in which 


stitutionalist cause. . 

1. The Constitutionalist government reit- 
erates its decree of November 4 of last year 
in reference to the improvement of the work- 
ers by the means of appropriate laws, en- 
acting, during the struggle, every necessary 
law to carry out the said resolution. 

2. The workers of the Casa del Obrero 
Mundial, with the object of hastening the 
triumph of the Constitutionalists, of the revo- 
lution and of disseminating its ideals touching 
social reform and avoiding unnecessary 
bloodshed wherever possible, hereby declare 
again the resolutions they have taken to 
collaborate in an effective and practical man- 
ner :toward the triumph of the revolution, 


in possession of the Constitutionalist govern- 
ment and to combat the reaction. 

3. In order to carry out the proposed 
undertakings set forth in’ the two former 
clauses, the Constitutionalist government will 
attend, with all the solicitude it has used 
up to date, to the workers’ just claims arising 
from their labor contracts with their em- 
ployers. 

4. In towns occupied by the Constitution- 
alist army, and, in order that it may be 
free to attend to the needs of carrying on 
the campaign, the workers will organize in 
accordance with the military commander of 
each place, to hold it and preserve order. 
In case of the evacuation of towns the Con- 
stitutionalist government, through the re- 
spective military commander, will advise the 
workers of its intention, giving them every 
facility to reconcentrate in the places occu- 
pied by the Constitutionalist forces. The 
Constitutionalist government in case of re- 
concentration will help the workers either 
by remunerating them for work actually 
done, or, under the caption of “solidarity,” 
aid whenever work cannot be provided, so 
that they may attend to their principal means 
of subsistence. 
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CHURCH AND 
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DEL OBRERO 
MUNDIAL 
HAD LODG- 
INGS GIVEN BY 
CONSTITU- 
TIONALISTS 


to act collectively; we do not want blind revolt. Come 
down from the United States and organize all the workers 
in Mexico—you will be welcomed.’ . . . 

“Mother told him of the difference in wages paid the 
Mexican and American miners in Cananea—a matter of com- 
pulsion under Diaz—and Madero said: “That’s a condition 
that will not be tolerated as long as I am connected with the 
government.’ ‘The death of Madero was all that brought 
this international alliance of the labor in the two countries 
to a halt. But the halt is only temporary. Just as the 


American copper interests are forced to enter Mexico to keep 


step with the demands of the copper market, so the Western 
Federation of Miners and the United Mine Workers of 
America will be forced, likewise, to follow the mineral leads 
wherever they may run and organize the miners irrespective 
of national boundaries.” 


The Pan-American Movement 


As WILL BE SEEN by the text, the data relating to the condi- 
tion of the Mexican labor movement was gathered by the 


the workers shall collaborate with the Con- — 


taking up arms both to garrison the towns 


LL 


| where they are organized, and immediately 
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5. The workers of the Casa del Obrero 
Mundial will draw up lists in every town 


in the City of Mexico, which lists shall in- 
clude the names of all their comrades who 
agree to comply with the-undertakings stated 
in clause 2; these lists, immediately upon 
completion, shall be sent to the first court 
of the Constitutionalist government, so that 
this court may know the number of workers 
ready to take up arms. 


6. The workers of the Casa del Obrero”™ 
Mundial shall carry on an active propaganda 
to win sympathy for the Constitutionalist 
government among all the workers through- 
out the republic and the working-class world, 
pointing out to Mexican workingmen the ~ 
advantages of joining the revolution, inas- 
much as it will bring about the improvement 
the working class is seeking through its 
unions. : 


7. The workers shall establish centers of 
revolutionary committees in every place they 
deem it convenient to do so; these committees, 
besides doing propaganda work, will look 
after the organization of labor groups and 
toward their collaboration with the Consti- 
tutionalist cause. 


8. The Constitutionalist government will 
establish, in case. of necessity, labor colonies 
in the zones it may control to serve as places 
‘of refuge ‘forthe families of the workers 
‘who may have taken up arms or who may 
have in any other practical form shown their 
adhesion to the Constitutionalist cause. 


_ 9. The workers who take up arms in the 
‘Constitutionalist. government, and also the 
female workers’ who perform service in aid- 
ing: or attending the wounded, or other sim- 
‘ilar: service, will be known under the one 
denomination ; ‘whether organized in compa- ._ 
‘nies, battalions, regiments, brigades or divi--.: 
‘sions, all will be designated as “reds.” 4 

Constitution and Reform—Salute and So- 
cial Revolution. 


RAFAEL ZUBARAN CAPMANY. 
RAFAEL QUINTERO. 

Cartos M. RINcON. 
RosENDO SALAZAR. 

Juan Tupo. 

SALVADOR GONZALO GARCIA. 
RopoLFo AGUIRRE. 

ROBERTO VALDES. 
CELESTINO Gasca. 


VeRA Cruz, February 17, 1915. 4 
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author in Mexico during the summer of 1915. 
report was made to President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, by the author in the fall of the same 
year, and on July 3, 1916, in Washington, D. C., there was 
drawn up and signed by members of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor and delegates from the 
organized workers of Mexico a compact, the first clause of 
which reads: 


“The undersigned, the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the representatives of the organized 
labor movement of Mexico express our deep gratification in 
the consummation of this conference which we hope and be- 
lieve has laid the basis for better understanding and has 
welded ties that shall bind together the workers of our re- 
spective countries.” 


It was the belief of all the participants in this historic con- 
ference in Washington that the pact signed in Vera Cruz, 
the year before, by representatives of Mexican organized 
labor and the Constitutionalist government would be the 
means of dealing out even-handed justice and protect the Mex- 
ican labor movement in its inherent rights of organization, 


Complete 


free assemblage and free speech. With this belief the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor had, at a 
critical juncture, asked for the recognition, by the United 
States, of the Constitutionalist government of Mexico. 

Since the Washington conference a decree has been issued 
by Venustiano Carranza in Mexico which has shaken the free- 
dom of that country to its foundations, and increased inter- 
nal revolution in the southern republic. This decree was 
issued on August 1 last and contains the following clause: 

“Article Ist. The DEATH PENALTY shall be ap- 

plied, not only to disturbers of the peace mentioned in the 
Law of January 25th, 1862, but also to: First: Those who 
may incite workmen to strike in factories and concerns de- 
voted to public service, or who may engage in propaganda to 
that end; to those who may preside at meetings where such 
strikes are proposed, discussed or approved; to those who 
may defend or uphold the same; to those who may approve 
or subscribe thereto; to those who may attend said meetings, 
or may not withdraw from the same as soon as they learn 
their purpose; and to those who strive to render the strike 
effective after it once has been declared.” 
_ As soon as the news of this decree came to the United 
States, President Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, went to Atlantic City and made protest to the Ameri- 
can-Mexican Joint Commission against this edict of General 
Carranza. 

Whatever the course of the governments may be, the course 
of the Pan-American labor movement is clear; its aims and 
ideals are thoroughly understood by the organized workers 
of both Americas. 

~With the agreement reached at the Washington confer- 
ence last July, this international organization became a living 
thing. The next and crowning act will be the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. Whatever the developments at Mexico 
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COMITE REVOLUCIONARIO 
This body makes the rules and resolutions for fifty thousand Mexican trade unionists 


City the Mexican labor movement is a factor in organizing 
the Latin-American countries in this labor league of the 
western hemisphere. The following letter of credentials 
from Alvarado, the governor of Yucatan, was brought to the 
conference in Washington last July: 


To Diplomatic Representatives and Consuls of Mexico in 
the United States and South America: 


The bearers of this letter-credential are the citizens Carlos 
Loviera, chief of the Department of Labor of this government, 
and Baltazar Pages, editor-in-chief of the daily, Merida, La 
Vos de la Revolucion, who are going, first, to the United 
States to confer with the labor leaders Gompers, Debs, Mur- 
ray, Wright, and others, in order to obtain credentials which, 
united to those credentials that they already have from the 
labor organizations of this state, will accredit them as repre- 
senting the Mexican workers in an excursion of Constitu- 
tionalist propaganda throughout the Republics of Brazil, 
Argentine, Chile and Uruguary. 

The object of this excursion is to facilitate the formation 
of a Pan-American Federation of Labor, which has been 
the project of the North American labor leaders referred to, 
and, at the same time, to move public opinion in favor of our 


cause, which in the opinion of our laborers, and the one that 
signs this, is the cause of international Socialism. 

It is certain that if the Mexican revolution does not re- 
ceive the support that can be given to it by the radical ele- 
ments abroad, socialists, free-thinkers, syndicalists, etc., it is 
because its true program and revolutionary character i$ un- 
known. The citizens Loviera and Pages sustain relations with 
the most important elements of the Spanish-American labor 
movements, they are trained writers and speakers who know 
our problems and have appreciation of the great politico- 
social crisis, and are therefore armed to carry out a work of 
this kind. 

Therefore I beg of you, that in the manner expressed, 
the citizens Carlos Loveira and Baltazar Pages receive from 
you the moral and material support necessary for their mis- 
sion, and in granting this you may rest assured that you are 
serving the interest of the Constitutionalist cause. 

The latest reports from these) delegates commissioned to 
travel through the Latin-American nations is that they have 
been received everywhere with enthusiasm. In all the coun- 
tries of South and Central America their propaganda for the 
ideals of the Pan-American Federation of Labor has been 
welcomed by the working people. 


THE MONTH 
UTH LAW, a mere feather 


even in the “lighter sex,” 
broke all American records 
and all records for women 
on November 19 by flying a biplane 
590 miles without coming down. She 
has only one serious competitor—the 
cost of living. ‘The latter is suspected 
of being a craft lighter than air, a high- 
flier free of the attraction of gravitation 
and rapidly mounting to a place among 
Professor Lowell’s inhabitants of Mars. 
A homely measure of the altitude of 
the cost of living, more understandable 
than the technical “index numbers” of 
wholesale prices usually quoted, was 
furnished last week by the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. The association gave out 
a comparison of the cost of a typical 
food order for a workingman’s family 
in November, 1915, and in the same 
month of 1916. The total increase was 
almost 30 per cent. Some common ar- 
ticles in the list had doubled—potatoes 
increased 114 per cent. ‘The associa- 
tion, which luckily for the poor is not 
bound to live on a salary, must raise 
$35,000 extra this year to pay the food 
bill for the families in its care and the 
inmates of its institutions. 
As to causes, there has been more or 
less general understanding that cheap 
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money meant dear goods; that war in- 
creased consumption, trampled grain 
fields and took the best of the young 
men of Europe out of agriculture. But 
beyond that, the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, founded by Da- 
vid Lubin, of California [see the Sur- 
vey for January 16, 1915] has issued 
a report showing that short crops of cer- 
eals are common to almost the whole 
world. Russia, which alone has a siz- 
able surplus, is unable to get her wheat 
to market. ‘There is, moreover, the diffi- 
culty of transportation, due to the heavy 
shipments of ‘munitions for export. and 
back of that to the curtailed car-build- 
ing program of the railroads during 
their hard times preceding the war. 
These make for a real local shortage in 
some commodities, such as coal in and 
about New York city, where there is 
the further ugly charge of an attempt 
to corral the supply and boost prices. 
And New York has also the extra cent 
a quart for milk, which the recent milk 
strike added to the price paid by deal- 
ers to farmers—a penny which the milk 
companies promptly added to the retail 
price. 

So it is that in England and France 
there is talk of following Germany’s ex- 
ample in taking charge of the food sup- 
ply and issuing bread-cards. While in 
New York the three-pound rye loaf of 
the East Side, which still sells for eight 
cents, weighs only a pound and a quar- 
ter now and the grocer will cut it for 
you into halves or even quarters. Grade 
B milk is ten cents a bottle. A rise 
of fifty cents or one dollar a ton in coal 
at the mine is the excuse for adding a 
nickel to coal by the bucket—which adds 
up to five dollars a ton. 

The poor are feeling it keenly and 
many families ordinarily ‘unafraid of 
charity are believed to have been forced 
down close to the poverty line. A few 
cents more on bread and meat and they 
must seek relief. But so great a rise 
makes itself felt far up in the economic 
scale, as provident loan societies, some 
savings banks and the loan departments 
of life-insurance companies can testify. 
The clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, 


salesmen, small shopkeepers, many 
skilled workmen, have not generally 
shared in -thé great profits and*the in- 
creased wages which have come in some 
industries. 

Thus there has been a great increase 
in. cost. of living, but no recent in- 
crease in the pay of the large classes. 
represented by the man who wrote this 
piece, the girl who typed it, the mam 
who set it on a linotype, the man who 
printed it, the girl who bound and 
wrapped it, the postman who delivered 
it, nor those others who contributed in- 
directly to its making, through secur- 
ing and recording and accounting for 
each reader’s subscription, through stok- 
ing the furnaces which heat office and 
print-shop, or operating elevators which 
lift them or street cars which carry them 
home—no, nor for the woman who 
cleans up nightly in their careless wake 
and scrubs the floor they have tracked 
over. Old Mother Hubbard had noth- 
ing on her. 

On the other hand is the big new 
crop of millionaires, dealing in muni- 
tions and other articles of export,° who 
have swelled deposits and resources of 
the nation’s banks to the greatest in 
their history. And with their fortunes 
have gone unprecedented increases in 
wages in certain industries. In Massa- 
chusetts 40,000 operatives of the Amer- 
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ican Woolen Company and the Ar- 
lington Mills have a 10 per cent in-— 
crease. In New Bedford 33,000 cotton 
workers recently received their third ad- 
vance this year, amounting to 27% per 
cent increase over former earnings. In 
Augusta; Ga., 1,400 in the cotton mills 
will earn 10 per cent more. The Glove 
Manufacturers Association, of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., is willing to pay $250,000 
or $300,000 more a year to retain its 
daily output of thumbs up. 

On November 22, the United States 
Steel Corporation announced its third 
raise within the year, totalling 33 per 
cent and costing the company $28,000,- — 
000 a year. Immediately the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company followed with 
its third increase, giving to the 5,000 
men of the Pueblo plant an additional 
10 per cent. The Republic Iron and 
Steel Company, and the Brier Hill Steel 
Company raised 11,000 men 10 per cent, 
and the Youngstown Sheet and ‘Tube 
Company was expected to grant a simi- 
lar advance. In Wilmington, Del., 
3,000 employes of the Atlas Powder 
Company received a bonus of 10 per 
cent of their year’s wages. Further 
# Miéssngee' for ‘the TimeaeoNor 2 south in Lexington, Ky., 3,500 coal 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND miners laughed the wolf from the door 


with another 10 per cent increase. In 
By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, Author ‘‘New Wars for Old’’ Milwaukee, in Racine, in San Francisco 
Sent on receipt of 2 two-cent stamps. Leaflets free. 


and in Kansas City gains have been com- 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 120 Boylston St Boston, Mass. ing to lumbermen, box ‘makers and rail- 
road men. 

And some few have noticed that their 
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1. Our more than 50 years’ successful experience in handling Chicago 
investments. 
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2. Expert investigation by men with years of training in this field. 


3. Conservative valuations, based upon our own carefully-kept records 
of values in every part of the city for more than 50 years. 


4. Title guarantee policy and all legal proceedings approved by our own 
Legal Department. 


5. Outright purchase of all securities which we, in turn, offer to investors. 
Denominations of $100, $500 and $1000. Rate 5% and 6%. 
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who announces he will press for the pas- 
sage of a food embargo act immediately 
after the opening of Congress next 
week. Quite at the other end of the 
scale from such a national scheme are 
the tests now being made in Chicago. 
through which the health commissioner 
proposes to disclose how little food will 
suffice to keep body and soul together. 

Most of the proposals strike at the 
cost of distributing food, which the ex- 
perience of cooperative associations here 
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nd abroad has shown to be a major 
actor in retail prices. “Thus Commis- 
‘ioner John J. Dillon, of the New York 
tate Department of Foods and Mar- 
xets, who made a study in Europe of 
narketing and cooperative agencies, 
‘ecommends for New York city ade- 
jjuate and convenient terminal facilities 
‘or food and provision for auctioning 
“arm products. Another has proposed 
chat food be brought down the long 
stretch of Manhattan Island by night 
‘freight trains on the subway instead of 
‘oy plodding wagons. And Mayor 
“Mitchel has made public a letter in 
which he tells the coal companies that, 
‘unless he is convinced they are doing 
‘their utmost to get coal to bucketful 
‘buyers at a fair price, he will set the 
‘city’s ash-carts at delivering it. Private 
‘citizens have offered to supply a fund 
‘for selling coal at cost, he says; carts 
jdump at the waterfront, where the coal 
Jarrives, and go back empty to collect 
j«shes in the very tenements where the 
‘coal is grievously needed. 

| The trend of all these plans, it will 
he noted, and of many others, is toward 
zovernment interference in the high cost 
of food. In previous crises it has tended 
|}more toward urging the formation of 
| private cooperative enterprises and of 
enabling consumers to deal directly with 
| producers, through parcels post de- 
| liveries or the famous public markets 
established by “Mayor Shanks in Indian- 
apolis four years ago. 

New York got an illuminating idea 
of the cost of hauling and delivering 
food when the recent milk strike 

brought out that the milk farmers get 
only 40 per cent of the retail price; in 
household terms, 4 cents on a 10-cent 
bottle of milk. Mr. Dillon has arranged, 
through his state department, for a real 
contribution to cooperative experience. 
After January 1, he has announced, the 
neighborhood butcher shops of New 
York city will sell grade B milk, shipped 
in by the Dairymen’s League, at eight 
cents a quart. The theory is that tene- 
ment mothers will take home their milk 
along with the chuck-steak, and thus 
save the expense of the wasteful com- 
petition of carts from all the milk com- 
panies traveling the same routes. 


WHAT IS A FAIR PRICE FOR 
COAL? 


HE most far-reaching plan of all is 
that of the federal Trade Commis- 
sion which has under way a study of the 
whole vast industry of mining and mar- 
keting coal. The purpose is to find an- 
swers to two questions: What is a fair 
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Loyal to the Service 


They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


The public must be served. This 
is the dominating thought of the 
entire Bell organization from the 
president down. Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility 
that this working principle implies. 
The public must be served —efh- 
ciently, uninterruptedly. 


In the fulfilment of this policy, 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and un- 
distracted effort and interest to his 
work. 


To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, 
ample protection in case of illness 
and provision for old age. All these 
personal matters are cared for so 
that the employe has the least possi- 


One Policy 


Auto-Intoxication=20 ksi 


A hazy feeling—dullness—half headaches—inability to think—these come from stupefaction, or partial 
paralyzation of your brain by poisons generated by food waste, fermenting in your colon—the lower 
part of your digestive tract, This is called “auto-intoxication”—that is, intoxication from poisons gen- 
erated inside the body. Indigestion and constipation are its symptoms. It 
may lead to nervous exhaustion, high blood pressure, liver and kidney dis- 
orders and sometimes malignant growths. A clean colon, doing its work 
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FREE 


examination 


methods only—diet, exercise, rest, sleep and regulation of working 


One System 


thoroughly and well, is easy to have, however. 
about this in his new book—‘Colon Hygiene.” It teaches natural 


bleworry regarding his own welfare. 
His whole-hearted attention can be 
devoted to serving the public. 


While each employe realizes that 
he is but a single factor, he under- 
stands that not only is supreme 
personal effort expected of him, 
but also a loyal support to every 
other telephone worker. 


There is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spirit of 
loyalty to the public. All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they ren- 
der the high standard of service 
which is expected of them. They 
uphold each other's hands so that 
the public may be served. 
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price for a ton of anthracite coal? What : : hours, No drugs. Following its teachings will give you per- 


manent relief from indigestion, constipation and their attendant 
ills. Thus you may regain bodily comfort and have a keen 
mind, renewed energy, a clear eye, andabiding health. Send 
the coupon fora FREE examination of this book. Over 


steps, if any, should Congress take to 
secure the delivery of coal at this fair 


2612 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
(Write your name, address, and 
business or occupation, in the margin.) 
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by the consumer, upon a basis of the 
actual cost of production. ‘The nearest 
analogy is the treatment of the fran- 
chise-holding public utilities, such as gas, 
electricity, water and _ street-railway 
service, by municipal and state govern- 
ments. In these cases the public as- 
sumes the right to regulate the selling 
price after a full inquiry into the cost 
of production. 

While the federal “Trade Commission 
has not yet formally decided upon the 
details of its procedure in the coal in- 
quiry, it appears to be determined upon 
one principle of action—that the coal 
industry differs from most of the pro- 
ductive industries in its primary char- 
acter. It considers that coal, petroleum, 
timber and hydro-electric power are nat- 
ural resources, and that the industries 
built upon the marketing of these nat- 
ural resources must be treated different- 
ly than are industries built upon me- 
chanical or chemical processes in which 
raw materials are not so great a factor. 
While the coal industry is not yet de- 
clared to be a public utility, it is at least 
in a “twilight zone’ which may be 
changed at any time into public control. 

Anthracite goes by the hodful into 
the homes of the people. Bituminous 
coal goes by the carload into power- 
plants. Any stoppage of either supply 
of fuel becomes a _ public calamity, 
whether it be due to famine prices or 
to shortage at the mines. Hence the 
commission will devote a year to study- 
ing anthracite in eastern Pennsylvania. 
where 94 per cent of it is produced, and 
bituminous in half a dozen states. In 
both cases the task is undertaken in the 
belief that social and industrial welfare 
will be served by public regulation of 
the nation’s fuel supply. Whether reg- 
ulation shall be exerted through an en- 
lightened public opinion, a legal control 
of prices, or through the purchase of the 
business itself by the public, will be left 
to Congress to decide. 

But the commission is not primarily 
interested in demonstrating that the 
increase in prices established last sum- 
mer was out of proportion to the wage 
increase. “That was but one of many 
steps in the upward path of retail prices 
and stock market quotations. ‘The gov- 
ernment now is undertaking to find out 
what the service performed by the coal 
companies in getting the fuel from the 
earth into the hands of the consumer is 
actually worth. 

Attorney-General Gregory is chiefly 
responsible for the inquiry. On May 
6 he sent to the federal Trade Commis- 
sion a letter urging that the then pro- 
posed raise in the price of anthracite be 
scrutinized in the public interest. He 
cited the three general advances in 
wages since January 1, 1900, with ac- 
companying increases in the price of 
coal. And he suggested that, in the 
event of another increase, the commis- 
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sion “institute a searching investigation 
into the operations and accounts of the 
| great producing companies for the pur- 
| pose of ascertaining all the facts upon 


| which such increase in price may be 


based, including the relation between 


any increase in the cost of production 


_ due to advance of wages and the in- 
| crease of profits caused by the increase 
> in price.” 

The commission promised to look into 
the situation if the price of coal should 
» actually be advanced. Now the ad- 
| vance has taken place and the inquiry 
is on. A petition to similar effect from 
the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 


vania Federation of Labor made little - 


impression on Congress. But when 
Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska offered 
in the Senate on June 22 a brief reso- 
lution asking the federal Trade Com- 


‘mission to make an inquiry such as had— 


been suggested by the attorney-general, 
the resolution was adopted. 

How far the commission will probe 
into wages of the million employes in 
the coal industry has yet to be devel- 
oped. Facts as to wages and hours of 
miners and transportation workers will 
be presented, both from an inquiry into 
the history of the business year by year, 
and from public hearings in the mining 
and marketing centers. The relation 
cf wages to prices will be made the sub- 
ject of a special section of the report. It 
was because’the coal companies raised 
the price of anthracite last summer fol- 
lowing a grant of higher wages that 
the investigation is being made. 

For more than a year past the com- 
mission has been at work on timber. It 
has brought forward the exhaustive 
study of the timber and lumber indus- 
try made by the former Bureau of Cor- 
porations, and has cooperated with the 
Bureau of Forestry in seeking to de- 
termine a fair price for lumber. At the 
same time it has been working on petro- 
leum—the cost of pipe-line transporta- 
tion, of oil production and of distribu- 
tion. And the Bureau of Forestry has 
compiled a report upon the recent con- 
centration of ownership of hydro-elec- 
tric power throughout the country in 
the hands of a few corporate groups. 
This is in line with a report on water 
power made by the Bureau of Corpor- 
ations in 1912. In each instance the in- 
vestigations have endeavored to show 
the actual relation of the operating com- 
panies to the public. In each report has 
been an implication that the public must 
exert a better control over the industry, 
or must itself compete in the develop- 
ment of natural resources. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION FOR 
THE NEW CONGRESS 


F the sixty-fourth Congress recon- 
vening on December 4 passes some 
ten or twelve bills on its calendar deal- 
ing with labor, health and immigration, 
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it will clinch a reputation for enacting © 
important social legislation. Among the ~ 
measures are several especially endorsed © 
by labor. The vocational trade train-— 
ing bill, urged since 1910, received a 
unanimous vote in the Senate during the 
last session, which adjourned in mid- 
summer, but was blocked by Representa- _ 
tive Mann of Illinois in the House. It ~ 
proposes a federal board of vocational — 
education, to help states in providing vo- © 
cational education. It carries graded ap- 
propriations reaching $7,200,000 an-— 
nually the ninth year after it becomes — 
effective, $4,000,000 of which will be 


used for salaries of teachers in agricul- 
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POETRY, MUSIC 
AND DRAMA 


Robert Frost’s 


MOUNTAIN 
INTERVAL 


By the author of 
“North of Boston.” 
$1.25 net. 


Padraic Colum’s 
WILD 
EARTH 


And Other Poems 


By the author of 
“My Irish Year,” etc. 
$1.25 net. 


A. E. Krows’ 
PLAY 
PRODUCTION 
IN AMERICA 


With numerous _ illus- 
trations. $2.00 net. 


George 
Middleton’s 


THE 
ROAD 
TOGETHER 


By the author of 
“Tradition,” etc. 
$1.00 net. 


C. D. Mackay’s 
THE 

FOREST 
PRINCESS 
And Other Masques 
3y the author of “The 


House of the Heart,” 
etc. $1.35 net. 


Richard 
Burton’s 
BERNARD 
SHAW: The 
Man and 
the Mask 


By the author of 
“How to See a Play,” 
etc. $1.50 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NON-FICTION 


Edw. Eyre Hunt’s 
WAR BREAD 


A Personal Narrative of 
War and Relief in Belglum 


Profusely illustrated. 
$2.00 net. 


Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and 


Sarah N. Cleghorn’s 


FELLOW 


‘CAPTAINS | 


A book of everyday 
helps to health and 
tranquillity. $1.25 net. 


L. P. Jack’s 


FROM THE 
HUMAN END 


Essays on Urgent 
Themes. $1.25 net. 


I. M. Rubinow’s 


STANDARDS 
OF HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


By the author of 
“Social Insurance.” 
$1.50 net. 


Fremont Rider 
(Editor) 
RIDER’S 
GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 
CITY 


With maps, etc. 
$3.10 net. 


Rebecca West’s 


HENRYJAMES 


(Writers of the Day.) 
50 cents net. 

Hugh Walpole’s 
JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


(Writers of the Day.) 
50 cents net. 


Lord Charnwood’s 


ABRAHAM , 
LINCOLN 


(Makers of the 19th 
Century). $2.00 net 


FICTION 


Coningsby Dawson’s 


SLAVES 
OF 
FREEDOM 


By the author of 
“The Garden Without 
Walls.” 3rd printing. 
$1.40 net. 


Richard Wash- 
burn Child’s 
BODBANK 


Middle Western 
stories on the 

“O. Henry” order. 
$1.35 net. 


E. F. Corbett’s 
CECILY 
AND THE 
WIDE 
WORLD 
$1.40 net. 


Grace King’s 
THE 
PLEASANT 
WAYS 

OF ST. 
MEDARD 


Third printing. 
$1.40 net. 


Edith Miniter’s 
OUR 
NATUPSKI 
NEIGH- 
BORS 

$1.35 net. 


A Growing Succes¢ 


THE 
BENT TWIG 


By 
Dorothy Canfield 


Tenth printing. 
$1.35 net. 


tural, industrial and trade subjects. The 
bill aims to stimulate rather than sup-— 
port vocational education by providing 
that to avail themselves of federal 
grants, states must appropriate sums 
equal to the aid from Washington. 

The convict labor (Hughes-Boo- 


‘her) bill occupies a favorable place on 


the calendar in both houses, while the 
bill for a bureau of labor safety has 
already passed the House. The former 
prohibits interstate commerce in con- 
vict-made goods, thereby striking a blow 
at the system of contract labor in pris- 
ons. ‘The latter creates a division of 
labor safety in the Department of Labor 
under a commissioner at a salary of 
$5,000 a year. Its purpose will be the 
study of labor safety plans and devices 
not covered by the Bureau of Mines or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
An attempt will be made by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation 
to have restored a clause stricken out 
in the House last session, which would 
extend the function of the bureau to 
studying and reporting on vocational 
diseases. 

At least four health bills will come 
up again in this new session. A notable 
one is that adding divisions of mental 
hygiene and rural sanitation to the 
United States Public Health Service. 
With about 250,000 insane persons and 
300,000 mental defectives in this coun- 
try and with rural health conditions 
affecting over 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation, the need is obvious for a central 
health bureau where systematic studies 
into these and related subjects may be 
conducted. 

Another ‘bill to promote efficiency in 
the public health service provides for 
the appointment of a surgeon-general 
who has been trained in national health 
administration as well as in hygiene and 
in disease prevention; secures a_per- 
manent position for this chief officer in 
the service at the expiration of his term 
of office; simplifies the promotion of 
assistant surgeons and makes possible 
the appointment of five additional pro- 
fessors. As at first drafted, the bill put 
Public Health Service officers on the 
same basis as officers of the Army Medi- 
cal Corps and the Army Board by pro- 
vidine commutation for these officers 
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when traveling on such assignments as 
poliomyelitis duty in New York and 
quarantine duty in New Orleans. This 
section, however, was dropped in the 
bill passed by the House and reported in 
the Senate. 

The Gandy bill, prohibiting traffic 
in peyote among the Indians, and the 
Thompson bill amending the Harrison 
drug law to include peyote, are both 
scheduled for consideration. Likewise 
is included a bill providing for a na- 
tional leprosarium to take care of per- 
sons afflicted with leprosy and to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. 

The immigration bill, which passed 
the House last session and is among the 
unfinished business of the Senate, again 
promises to be the center of vigorous 
opposition. It would provide that an 
alien must be able to read in his own 
language, raise the head tax from six 
dollars to eight dollars, and tax chil- 
dren under sixteen years who come with 
their parents. Most important of all, 
it not only requires steamship com- 
panies to deport aliens who come in 
violation of the law, but to refund pas- 
sage money to such immigrants. 

The American Union Against Muili- 
tarism and other peace organizations 
will attempt to have repealed the 
“joker” in the national defense act, 
passed at the last session, empowering 
the president in time of war to set going 
conscription of American citizens be- 
tween 18 and 45 years of age. 


TO MEET THE DIRE NEED OF 
WAR PRISONERS 


N_ her interesting book, Under the 

Red Cross Flag, Mabel Boardman 
recalls that Prince Demidoff, a Russian 
delegate to the first Red Cross confer- 
ence in Geneva, held while the Ameri- 
can Civil War was going on, spoke.an 
appealing word in behalf of those whom 
he regarded as the worst victims of the 
cruelties of war, namely, prisoners held 
in military captivity. Many of them 
are sick and wounded, but whether dis- 
abled or not they are, under the most 
favorable circumstances, objects of com- 
passion. Homesickness, loneliness, com- 
pulsory idleness are a sorry exchange, 


even for the hardships and privation of 


the fighting front. 
Their fate depends upon a thousan 
circumstances over which they have 
themselves absolutely no control. ‘The 
least competent of the military officers 
are apt to be assigned to look out for 
them. They may be overcrowded, un- 
derfed, subjected to danger of infec- 
tion, arbitrarily moved from one place 
to another, left in complete uncertainty 
as to where they are to be taken next 
and what is to happen to them. ‘Their 
own country can defend them only in a 
very slight degree. 
whether complaints are well founded 
may be refused, and there is no right of 
inspection or redress except by grace of 
those who may be the very people of 
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HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL 
CRIMINAL LAW 


By Lupwic Von Bar 


The sixth volume in the monu- 
mental “Continental Legal His- 
tory Series” is the only modern 
one in any European language 
which fully traces the Medieval 
Continental criminal law in con- 
nection with its modern develop- 
ment. The present status of crim- 
inal law in this country makes 
especially timely this volume. 


S8vo. Cloth. $4.00 net 


mentally subnormal. 


ment Hospital for the Insane. 


care and training of children. 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF JOY 


By Georce VAN Ness DEARBORN 


In this new volume of the Mind 
and Health Series Professor Dear- 
born presents the latest findings 
of both psychology and_ physi- 
ology as to the effects of joy on 
the human organism. $1.00: net 


Publishers 


Worth-While Books for 
Your Library — 


A DICTIONARY OF SIMILES 
By Frank J. WitstAcu 
The first_ book of its kind—the familiar as well as the odd, quaint and 
curious similes from the important writers of all languages. 


488 pp. S8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF WOMAN 
By W. L. GerorGE 


A remarkable collection of essays on feminism by the author of “The 
Second Blooming,” etc. Such topics as “Woman and the Paint Pot,” “The 
Break Up of the Home,” and “The Break Up of the Family” are pre- 
sented in Mr. George’s incisive manner. 


STUDIES IN. FORENSIC PSYCHIATRY 
By BERNARD GLUECK 


Lawyers and judges who are engaged in prosecuting, defending, and 
hearing criminal cases are coming more and more to appreciate the fact 
that great numbers of offenders, particularly of repeated offenders, are 
Mr. Glueck in this volume offers the result of a 
long period of investigation in the criminal department of the Govern- 
This is the second Monograph Supple- 
ment to the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, the official organ &) 
of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 


Svo. Cloth. 


THE MOTHERCRAFT MANUAL 
By Mary L. Reap 
Director, School of Mothercraft, New York 


An invaluable work for all mothers, social workers, nurses, kinder- 
gartners, etc——a handbook of information and practical instruction in the 


$2.50 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Half leather, $3.00 net 


CRIMINALITY AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS _ 
By W. A. BonGER 


This new volume in the “Modern 
Criminal Science Series” is one 
of the treatises that gives spe- 
cial attention to the science of 
criminal statistics; and another 
uniquely useful feature is that 
the first half of the book sets 
forth, in extracts, the theories, 
methods, and results of all prior 
writers dealing with the subject. 


S8vo. Cloth. $5.50 net 


$1.25 net 


$1.25 net 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE: 


An Interpretation 
By Apert BUSHNELL Hart 


What the doctrine has meant 
from time to time and what it 
actually means today in the pres- 
ent disturbed international situa- 
tion occupy the large part of this 
commendable work. $1.75 net 


FROM THE DEEP WOODS TO CIVILIZATION 
By CuHaArtes A. EASTMAN 


Chapters in the Autobiography of an Indian. The interesting life of the 
author, the most famous American Indian of today. Fully illustrated. 


&vo. Gilt top. $2.00 net 


Boston 


Books that Create a 
Love for the Out-of-doors 


THE PET BOOK 


Anna Botsford Comstock 


‘BOOK full of unique na- 
ture-lore about the little 
brothers and sisters of the 
field and hedge and tree and 
burrow, their tricks and traits. 
Frontispiece in color by Fuertes, 
310 pages plus 117 full-page 
plates. Library buckram_ bind- 
ing. $2.00, 


NATURE SONGS 
AND STORIES 


Katherine Creighton 


people is here presented 

through the medium of 
beautiful pictures, delightful 
stories, and ‘“‘singable’’ songs. 
It is a most pleasing little book 
of 18 songs and 18 stories and 
21 full-page plates. 


IN Goes Study for little 


“Tt is a gem,’ is the comment 
of a well-known kindergarten 
teacher upon the book. 


76 pages. Bound in boards, 


Price 75 cents per copy, 
5 for $3.50. 


NATURE NOTEBOOK 
SERIES 


Edited by Anna Botsford Comstock 


OMPRISING six notebooks 
for field observations on 
Birds (2 books), Trees, In- 
sects, Plants (and flowers), and 


Fishes. The two Bird, the 
Fish and the Insect Notebooks 
have outline drawings on water- 


color paper for recording colors 
and markings. 


Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls 
will find this Series valuable 
aids in their field work. 


Pocket size, each book 125 to 
160 pages. 


30c each. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF NATURE STUDY 


Anna Botsford Comstock 


6 EACHERS and _ parents 
alike should welcome Mrs. 


Set of six $1.50. 


Comstock’s help in open- 
ing the child’s mind to the 
wonders all about him in the 
wood and field and sky.”’—The 
Independent. 


234 lessons, 950 pages, 1000 
illustrations 


vol. edition, cloth, $3.25 
vol. edition, cloth, $4,00 


Single 


Two 


THE COMSTOCK 
PUBLISHING CO, 


126 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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whose conduct complaint has been made. 

Fortunately no country makes the 
most of its evil opportunities. Fortu- 
nately in every country there is a pub- 
lic opinion to which appeal may be 
made, even in behalf of hostile subjects 
who are prisoners of war. Fortunately 
many of the officers detailed to com- 
mand the camps are both intelligent and 
humane. Fortunately in every country 
neutral diplomats who are entrusted 
with the care of the interests of the 
enemy belligerent are more or less suc- 
cessful in correcting some of the worst 
abuses that creep in. Fortunately, in 
the fear of reprisals, there is a restrain- 
ing influence which operates, even un- 
der the most unfavorable conditions, to 
put a limit to inexcusable hardships and 
cruelties. 

Never have these restraining and ben- 
eficent influences found greater scope 
than in the present European war, be- 
cause never have the numbers of war 
prisoners approximated those of the 
present conflict. 

Each country has a profound stake in 
its able-bodied prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy, and, for that matter, an all 
but equal stake in its sick and wounded 
prisoners, who, although maimed in 
body, will be none the less welcomed 
when they return. If the frightful 
killing continues, some countries may 
find themselves before the end in the 
anomalous position of welcoming home 
their very best and strongest sons from 
the camp of the enemy. 

In theory at least, prisoners of war 
should be as safe from injury as the 
non-combatants of a neutral country. 
From the standpoint of social conserva- 
tion, the argument is made that they 
should be properly nourished, protected 
from disease, and given suitable occu- 
pation and recreation; that they should 
even, if conditions permit it, be receiv- 
ing some education, and should have 
whatever benefit there is from the 
physical training of the military régime. 
Many neutral agencies, such as special 
assistants sent to inspect prison camps 
from the neutral legations, special 
agents of the Red Cross, and perhaps 
more conspicuously than any others, the 
secretaries of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, have been working to 
bring about these results. 

All their efforts, however, are inade- 
quate to the unprecedented needs. ‘The 
numbers are so huge, the difficulties 
with which the prison authorities have 
to contend, even when their intentions 
are of the best, are so enormous, and 
the importance of the care of the pris- 
oners has been for the most part so lit- 
tle appreciated, that the combined ef- 
forts of all relief agencies seem but a 
drop in the bucket. 

In the Russian prison camps the chief 
need of the German and Austro-Hun- 
garian prisoners is for clothing, special 
diet, and medicines,’and for money to 
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especially on their first arrival. In Gers 
many the chief need is for food (in ex 
cess of the meager rations), which is” 
sent in parcels for individual prisoners” 
through neutral countries. For the for 
mer purpose, the relief of German pris- 
oners in Russia, an agency, known as 
the Prisoners of War Relief Committee, | 
has headquarters at 24 North Moore 
street, New York city. For the latter, 
the New York Relief Committee of 
Russian War Prisoners, can be ad- 
dressed at 31 East Seventh street, care 
of Russkoie Slovo, New York city; the 
Chicago Relief Committee of Russian 
Prisoners in Germany and Austria-— 
Hungary, at 1301 North Hoyne ave-— 
nue, Chicago; the Detroit Relief Com-— 
mittee of War Sufferers and War Pris- 
oners, 1195 Shein street, care of Rus- 
sian Life, Detroit; and the Boston Re 
lief Society for Russian War Prisoners, " 


350 Old South Building, Boston. K, 
Oberucheff, 588 Fox. street, 


Bronx, © 
New York city, will forward contribu-~ 
tions directly to the relief societies in 
Switzerland, which are in direct touch — 
with the prisoners’ camps and are pro- 
viding the prisoners with the necessary 
articles. a 


HOW CONSCIENTIOUS OB- 
JECTORS FARE 


es OOFED out of his church for 

talking peace,” as he expresses 
it, the Rev. Leyton Richards, a Congre- 
gational minister of Manchester, Eng- 
land, is here in America for a few weeks 
speaking in behalf of the conscientious 
objectors. He was one of the charter ~ 
members of their organization, the No-- 
Conscription Fellowship. 

In only two countries of the world 
have the conscientious objectors to war 
an actual movement under way—in 
England and in Norway. And since 
Norway is not at present involved, it is 
the organization of the former country 
which has so far proved of greatest 
strength. 

Two years ago, a few months after 
the declarations of war, the no-con- 
scriptionists felt a foreboding, and about — 
2,000 of them joined in the fellowship. 
They advertised, freely, for members at 
that time. When at last conscription — 
fell upon England, every man of fight-_ 
ing age was asked to declare himself be- — 
fore a certain date. During this period — 
of confession the fellowship lay quiet. — 
Later, in the face of imprisonment and 
worse, 25,000 men declared themselves 
to the government of England as con- 
scientiously opposed to war. And the 
fellowship knew it had a membership 
of conviction and no vacillation. Be- — 
sides these 25,000 possible soldiers, the ~ 
associate membership of women and — 
men above fighting age numbers another 
25,000. 

Mr. Richards insists that the con- 
scientious objector is not a non-resistant 
necessarily. Personally, he objects to 
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THE BLUE CHINA BOOK 
By Ada Walker Camehl Net, $5.00 


makes a specialty of the Pottery which was decorated with pic- 
tures of American historical events; landscapes, views of towns, 
etc. in the early days of our Country’s history. There is an 
account of all the important Blue China Series, a supplementary 
chapter describing the celebrated Collection of Presidential 
China in the White House, as well as a complete checking list, 
included by the courtesy of Dr. Edwin Atlee Barber. The book 
is splendidly illustrated with over two hundred fine half-tone 
engrayings, many of them in color. 


THE MOOSE BOOK 
By Samuel Merrill Net, $3.50 


Mr. Merrill’s book treats of every possible aspect of the Moose, 
his history, his habitat, his traits and habits, methods of hunt- 
ing (ancient and modern), arms, how to preserve the heads 
and horns, with a list of the most famous ones known. Then 
the natural history claims attention, as well as the position that 
this noble animal plays in tribal myths. Mr. Merrill also dis- 
cusses the Moose’s connection with the European Elk. ‘This 
book is excellently illustrated with over sixty pictures, some of 
which are from the paintings of the well-known Sportsman and 
Artist, Mr, Carl Rungius. 


MEMORIES 
By Lord Redesdale, 2 vols. Net, $10.00 


The New York Sun says: “A feast of anecdotes, character 
sketches, diplomatic imbroglio, political, literary, and artistic 
reminiscence, of as delightful an autobiography as has appeared 
in many a long year.” 


The Public Ledger says: “There have been published few books 
of personal reminiscence as delightfully entertaining as well as 
informing as Lord Redesdale’s Memories.” 


THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS 
By Nesta H. Webster Net, $4.00 


The Boston Transcript says: “No romance of fiction ever 
written is so picturesque and dramatic as those of ‘sober his- 
tory.’ In this case an added interest is given by the study it 
presents of two more than ordinarily attractive personalities 
against the background of a tragic splendor never surpassed. 
The story is one of absorbing interest.” 


THE VOICES OF SONG 


Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt 


By James W. Foley Net, $1.50 


Since the death of Riley, Mr. Foley has been acclaimed the 
representative poet of the West, but he is more than that, as this 
volume proves. In this collection of verse we hear not merely 
the voice of the West, not even merely the voice of our entire 
land, but the voice of all humanity; in these songs are heard 
the tears and daughter of the world. 


EL SUPREMO 
By Edward Lucas White Net, $1.90 


The New York Globe says—“It is a fascinating book, and comes 
nearer to being a great historical romance than anything that 
has yet been written about our own romantic half of the world.” 


THE WHIRLPOOL 
By Victoria Morton Net, $1.50 


The ennobling power of love, and the brutal foolishness of our 
penal system—these are the strands from which the author has 
woven a story full of meaning and movement. 


THE TAMING OF CALINGA 
By C. L. Carlsen Net, $1.35 


A new novel by a new author in a new field. With its scene 
laid in the Philippine Islands, here is a tale of the jungle in 
which the white man has no part. The author’s wonderful 
style is difficult to characterize—it is subtle and at the same 
time bold, apparently simple and yet conveying the singularly 
elusive charm of his exotic setting. 


JAUNTY IN CHARGE 
By Mrs. George Wemyss Net, $1.35 


A delightful, lovable tale, full of original characters, irradiated 
with gentle humor, and fragrant with romance. How Jaunty— 
confidential butler—was nurse, governess, and matchmaker. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


By Samuel Butler Net, $1.50 


Introduction by William Lyon Phelps, Lampson Professor 
of English Literature at Yale 


Arnold Bennett says: “It is one of the great novels of the 


‘THE PURPLE LAND 


By W. H. Hudson Net, $1.50 
Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt 
James M. Barrie says: “It is one of the choicest things of our 
latter day literature.” 


BELLE JONES (A Story of Fulfillment) 
By Allen Meacham Net, $0.50 


Mr. H. F. Laflamme, Secretary Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
of the United States and Canada, says: “Belle Jones is an alto- 
gether sweet and beautiful little sketch. 
years has touched me so tenderly. The very simplicity of the 
style throws the strong beauty of the homely heroine into striking 
relief. Her life is a springing fountain on a rocky mountain 
side. She was a root out of the dry-ground. With her stripes 
others were healed. -In her Christ dwelt richly. I must have 
the book for my friends.” 


TREASURE FLOWER, A Child of Japan 


By Ruth Gaines Net, $1.25 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMATES SERIES edited by Florence Converse 
A delightful book that any child will enjoy. Fragrant with the 
scented beauty of Japan, through which moves the-little-poor- 
girl-who-became-a-princess, the tale is filled with legends of 
the heroes of old time. 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR 
The Katharine Pyle Edition $2.50 


Written by that genius, Frances Browne, this wonderful book 
of fairy tales never grows old. For this edition Miss Katharine 
Pyle has made six full-page pictures in colors and a large num- 
ber of pen-and-ink drawings. In this beautiful book Miss Pyle 
has caught all the dainty, airy charm of the text and created 
something that will be a source of delight equally to the artist 
and to the child. Also containing a special introduction by 
Katharine Pyle. 
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LAYMAN’S 
HANDBOOK 
OF 
MEDICINE 


With Special Reference to Social Workers 
By 


RICHARD C. CABOT 
Author of “What Men Live By” 


This thorough and authoritative book takes up from the special 
viewpoint of the social worker, the structure and functions of the 
body, the diseases of the various organs, and the proper treatment 
and special hygiene necessary in each case. Particularly important 
are the final chapters on infectious and industrial diseases. 

Written in a clear, non-technical style and based on the latest 
medical research, this book will prove invaluable for social work- 
ers, teachers and employers as well as for everyone interested in 
preserving his own health and efficiency. Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


THE ROMANCE OF A CHRISTMAS CARD 


Everyone who has ever known the joys of an old-fashioned home Christmas will 
delight in this latest story by the author of ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol.’’ Charming 
illustrations in color and black and white by Alice Ercle Hunt and a dainty holiday 
binding make this the ideal gift book of the season. $1.00 net. 


TALES OF THE THE ROMANCE OFTHE 
LABRADOR MARTIN CONNOR 


By Wilfred T, Grenfell. Stories of By Oswald Kendall. ‘‘To anyone who 
shipwreck, peril and adventure among likes stories of the sea, of adventure and 
the hardy fishermen of Labrador and of foreign shores, the adventures of the 
their Eskimo neighbors, told by the far- Martin Connor will prove red-blooded 
famed and much-loved missionary doctor. enough for the most exacting.’”’—Boston 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Transcript. Illustrated. ~ $1.25 net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL 


By former senator Albert J, Beveridge. “A monumental biography of John Marshall 
which is as full of color and incident as a historical romance.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. 
2 vols. now ready. Fully illustrated. $8.00 net. 


THE SYRIAN CHRIST LETTERS OF RICHARD 
By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, author WATSON GILDER 


of “A Far Journey.” An illuminating Edited by Rosamond Gilder. “Among 
and reverent interpretation of the life the most notable autobiographical records 
and teachings of Jesus Christ. An ideal and studies in recent years.’’—Boston 
life of Christ for the home. $1.50 net. Transcript. Fully illustrated. $3.50 net. 


JOHN MUIR’S 


A THOUSAND MILE WALK TO THE GULF 


An account of the great naturalist’s walk to Florida in 1867, his trip to Cuba, and 
finally to California, skilfully edited from Muir’s Journals by Prof. William F. Badé, 
who did a like service for Muir’s “Travels in Alaska.” Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net. 


BIRD FRIENDS SPEAKING OF HOME 


Pte fetes i By Lillian Hart Tryon. “A charming 

By Gilbert H. Trafton, An interesting little volume of essays by a _ contented 

and illuminating bird book for the gen- woman who regards housekeeping as an 

eral reader. Fully illustrated in color. art and who can chat most entertainingly 
$2.00 net. about it.”—Advance. $1.00 net. 


DR. CROTHERS’ 


THE PLEASURES OF AN ABSENTEE 
LANDLORD 


A new volume of wit and playful wisdom. There have been few books published in 
America that will yield so much enjoyment to the cultured mind. $1.25 net. 


Send for Illustrated Holiday and Juvenile Bulletins. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park Street, BOSTON 


Lapses) : 
A 
force as is redemptive to the individual. 
War, however, is destructive to the in-?: 
dividual. Political objectors are not ac 
cepted as members of the fellowship, 
Industrial radicals, who would shoot a 
“bloody capitalist,” even though they 
refuse to sanction the present conflict, 
are ruled out. Sein Feiners are not 
members. But all those who hate war | 
as the means to an end of any conflict * 
—they are the conscientious objectors,” 
Various fates are allotted the objec 
tors as they are tried before military 
tribunals. Military duty, making am= 
munition, or partisan ambulance work, 
the defendant always refuses. Civil 
duty he will accept. According to Mr, 
Richards, the tribunals in any case feel 
that some sacrifice is necessary. Hence 
the lightest decree sends the man and his 
conscience at least twenty-five miles from 
home. If he happens to be an excel- 
lent school teacher, they make him a_ 
gardener, and many a good gardener 
has become a bad school teacher. He is” 
forbidden to address public meetings or 
to write the newspapers; he is given a 
shilling a day and no pension; he is not 
allowed to leave his position nor is he 
allowed to strike. Some are sent to 
work in Holland, others are rebuilding ~ 
France, and many are in the Friends’ ~ 
ambulance corps, which picks up wound- ~ 
ed German soldiers as well as i? 
French and English. k 
A group of fellowship members were — 
assigned to road building, on the suppo- ~ 
sition that the road was for civil use. 
Upon discovering that it was purely for” 
military purposes, the men struck and — 
were of course imprisoned. ; 
Two thousand of them, according to_ 
Mr. Richards, are suffering all manner 
of torture in prison for refusing various 
kinds of work. ‘Today their treatment 
is cruel to the last degree, he says. They | 
are put in military straight-jackets, — 
whipped, and sometimes scrubbed with 
a stiff brush until the skin peels. Some — 
are given sentences for ten years. Not 
long ago, he charges, thirty-six were 
sent to France, sentenced to be shot. — 
This sentence, however, was revoked. 
Though the influence of the 50,000 
conscientious objectors may be of little 
power now, Mr. Richards believes their 
present attitude will be a nucleus of 
great force, in the reconstruction to 
come. They are proving day by day 
the strength of their hatred of war, and 
their hatred of “that attitude of mind 
which insists upon treating nations as 
persons, and which at the same time by 
order and drill and slaughter, stamps 
out the personality of individuals.” 


COMPULSION IN AUSTRALIA 
AND CANADA 


OMPULSION as a factor in 
American life seems to be the text 
this year of the New York Academy of 
Political Science. Their spring meet- 
ing hinged on the question of compul- 
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fall on compulsory arbitration, bringing 
together last week the testimony of men 
who have played an outstanding part in 
industrial mediation and conciliation in 
this country. 

The representatives of labor who 
spoke left no doubt as to the trend of 
‘union sentiment. Peter Brady, secre- 
tary of the Allied Printing ‘Trades 
/ Council of New York, told the univer- 
/sity men to get it out of their heads that 
any law could successfully interfere 
with giving “‘of labor where you please, 
when you please and under what condi- 
tions you please.” W. S. Carter, presi- 
‘dent of the Brotherhood. of Locomotive 
| Firemen and Enginemen, said that the 
brotherhoods would never submit - to 
compulsory arbitration as long as arbi- 
tration boards were constituted as in the 
past in railroading. 

There was marked divergence in the 
counsel from Commissioner William 
Lee Chambers, of the federal Board of 
_ Mediation and Conciliation, and Oscar 
S. Straus, chairman of the Public Sery- 
ice Commission of the first district of 
New York. In summing up his views, 
Commissioner Chambers said: ‘From 
the experience of the United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
| it may fairly be deduced that the time 
and occasion have not yet arrived when 
the principles of compulsory arbitration 
should be attempted by legislative en- 
actment.” Mr. Straus, on the other 
hand, held that while the tendency has 
| been to increase government supervision 
-over railroad operators, the tendency 
had been in the opposite direction with 

respect to railroad operatives. “This he 

characterized as retrogressive. 

The academy was fortunate in bring- 
ing together two men who have carried 
out the most exhaustive inquiries as to 
the experiments in industrial govern- 
ment in Canada and Australasia—Vic- 
tor S. Clark, of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion at Washington, formerly of the 
federal Department of Labor; and 
Prof. Matthew B. Hammond, member 
of the Ohio State Industrial Commis- 
sion. ‘The statements of both tended to 
explode notions which—the wish fath- 
ering the thought—have gained fresh 
currency. 

Thus, Professor Hammond, who 
spent a year in Australia and New Zea- 
land, made short shrift of the notion 
yearned after by employers, that com- 
pulsory arbitration puts. an end to 
strikes. It acts as a deterrent, but has 
by no means eliminated them; and in- 
deed the record in those states where 
the compulsory feature is absent, is, if 
anything, better on this point than in 

' those where it is employed. 

Professor Hammond stated that it is 
‘an open question whether the compul- 
sory feature, the legal power to enforce, 
through fines and imprisonment, will 
remain a permanent part of the Aus- 
tralian system of trade boards. If he 
must choose between the anarchy which 
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Nearly 150,000 Copies Printed and Sold 


This notable series has been planned to embrace 
all the masterpieces of song and piano literature; 
to gather into superbly made volumes of uniform 
size and binding the best work of the best com- 
posers, edited by men of authority, Each volume 
is independent, complete in itself, and sold by itself, 


SEVENTY-SIX VOLUMES ISSUED 


Ideal Music Books for Holiday Gifts 


The Musicians Library 


SONG VOLUMES 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES. Forty Songs. 
High Voice. Low Voice. 

Edited ‘by James Huneker. 

FRANZ, ROBERT. Fifty Songs. High 
Voice. Low Voice. 

Edited by William Foster Apthorp. 

GRIEG, EDVARD, Fifty Songs. High 
Voice. Low Voice. 

Edited by Henry T. Finck. 

HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERIC, Vol. I. 
Songs and Airs. High Voice. Vol. II. 
Songs and Airs. Low Voice. 

Edited by Dr. Ebenezer Prout. 

JENSEN, ADOLF, Forty Songs. High 
Voice. Low Voice. 

Edited by William Foster Apthorp. 

LISZT, FRANZ. Thirty Songs. High 
Voice. Low Voice. 

Edited by Carl Armbruster, 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Fifty Songs. High 
Voice. Low Voice. 

Edited by Henry T. Finck. 

SCHUMANN, ROBERT, Fifty Songs. 
High Voice. Low Voice. 

Edited by W. J. Henderson. 

STRAUSS, RICHARD. Forty Songs. 
High Voice. Low Voice. 

Edited by James Huneker. 

TCHAIKOVSKY, P, I. Forty Songs. 
High Voice Low Voice. 

Edited by James Huneker. 

WAGNER, RICHARD. Lyrics for Soprano. 
Edited by Carl Armbruster. 

WAGNER, RICHARD. Lyrics for Tenor, 
Edited by Carl Armbruster. 

WAGNER, RICHARD. Lyrics for Bari- 
tone and Bass. Edited by Carl Armbruste 

WOLF, HUGO. Fifty Songs. High 
Voice. Low Voice. 

Edited by Ernest Newman. 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS. High Voice. 
Low Voice. Edited by Henry T. Finck. 
FIFTY SHAKSPERE SONGS, High 
Voice. Low Voice. 
Edited by Charles Vincent, Mus. Doc. 
MODERN FRENCH SONGS. High Voice. 
Low Voice. Vol. I. Bemberg to Franck. 
Vol. Il. Georges to Widor. 
Edited by Philip Hale. : 
ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH FOLKSONGS, 
Medium Voice. Edited by Cecil Sharp. 
ONE HUNDRED FOLKSONGS OF ALL 
NATIONS, Medium Voice. 
Edited by Granville Bantock. 
ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF ENGLAND, 
High Voice. Low Voice. 
Edited by Granville Bantock. 
SEVENTY SCOTTISH SONGS, High 
Voice. Low Voice. 
Edited by Helen Hopekirk. 
SIXTY FOLKSONGS OF FRANCE. 
Medium Voice. Edited by Julien Tiersot. 
SIXTY IRISH SONGS. High Voice. Low 
Voice. Edited by William Arms Fisher, 
SIXTY PATRIOTIC SONGS OF ALL 
NATIONS. Medium Voice. 
Edited by Granville Bantock. 
SONGS BY THIRTY AMERICANS, High 
Voice. Low Voice. 
Edited by Rupert Hughes, 

SONGS FROM THE OPEKAS FOR SO- 
PRANO. Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. 
SONGS FROM THE OPERAS FOR MEZ- 
ZO-SOPRANO, Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. 


Each Volume in Heavy Paper, Cloth Back, 


$1.50; in Full Cloth, Gilt, $2.50. 
Copies mailed postpaid. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


SONG VOLUMES—Cont. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS FOR ALTO, 
Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. 

SONGS FROM THE OPERAS FOR 
TENOR. Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. 
SONGS FROM THE OPERAS FOR BARI- 

TONE AND BASS. 
Edited, by H. E. Krehbiel. 


PIANO VOLUMES 


BACH PIANO ALBUM, Vol. I. Shorter 
Compositions. 

Edited by Dr. Ebenezer Prout. 

BACH PIANO ALBUM. Vol. II. Larger 
Compositions. 

Edited by Dr. Ebenezer Prout, 

BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Vol. I. Piano 
Compositions. Edited by Eugen d’Albert. 

BEETHOVEN, L. Van, Vol. II. Piano 
Compositions. Edited by Eugen d’Albert. 

BRAHMS, JOHANNES. Selected Piano 
Compositions. Edited by Rafael Joseffy. 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC. Forty Piano 
Compositions. Edited by James Huneker. 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC, The Greater 
Chopin. Edited by James Huneker. 

GRIEG, EDVARD, Larger Piano Com- 
positions. 

Edited by Bertha Feiring Tapper. 

GRIEG, EDVARD. Piano Lyrics and 
Shorter Compositions. 

Edited by Bertha Feiring Tapper. 

HAYDN, FRANZ JOSEF, Twenty Piano 
Compositions. 

Edited by Xaver Scharwenka. 

LISZT, FRANZ. Ten Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies. Edited by August Spanuth and 
John Orth. 

LISZT, FRANZ, Twenty Original Piano 
Compositions. Edited by August Spanuth. 

LISZT, FRANZ. Twenty Piano Tran- 
scriptions. Edited by August Spanuth. 

MENDELSSOHN, FELIX. Thirty Piano 
Compositions. Edited by Percy Goet- 
schius, Mus. Doc. With a Preface by 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 

MOZART, WOLFGANG AMADEUS, 
Twenty Piano Compositions, 

Edited by Carl Reinecke. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ, Selected Piano 
Compositions. Edited by August Spanuth. 

SCHUMANN, ROBERT, Fifty Piano 
Compositions. 

Edited by Xaver Scharwenka. 

WAGNER, RICHARD. Selections from 
the Music Dramas. 

Edited by Otto Singer. 
Preface by Richard Aldrich. 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH PIANO 
MUSIC, Vol. I. Early Composers. Vol. 
II. Modern Composers. 

Edited by Isidor Philipp. 

ANTHOLOGY OF GERMAN PIANO 
MUSIC. Vol. I. Early Composers, Vol. 
II. Modern Composers. 

Edited by Moritz Moszkowski. 

EARLY ITALIAN PIANO MUSIC, 
Edited by M. Esposito. 

MODERN RUSSIAN PIANO MUSIC. 
Vol. I. Akimenko to Korestchenko. Vol. 
II. Liadoff to Wrangell. 

Edited by Constantin von Sternberg. 

TWENTY-FOUR NEGRO MELODIES. 
Transcribed for Piano by S. Coleridge- 
Taylor. 


Write for particulars of 
our Easy Payment Plan 


Send for free booklet giving full particulars, with contents of each volume 


Oliver Ditson Co., 150 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 E. 34th St., New York 
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New APPLETON Books 


Especially Appropriate 
for Gifts 


By Frank Julian Warne 


THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION 


The whole question of im- 
migration and its’ effects 
upon the welfare of the 
country is entertainingly 
and authoritatively dis- 
cussed by the leading ex- 
ponent of restriction. 8vo. 
$2.50 net. 


By H. L. Hollingworth 


VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
The first atteinpt to describe 
the methods of determining 
an individual’s ability in 
various fields by psycho- 
logical tests. 8vo. $2.00 
net. 

By David Jayne Hill 


AMERICANISM 
What It Is 


A timely and unusually in- 
teresting presentation of the 
essential elements of Amer- 
ican political history. 12mo. 
$1.25 net. 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


PLANTATION SONGS 


A collection of delightful, 
touching verses of humble 
negro life, expressed in the 
vernacular of this pictur- 
esque people. A book that 
will go straight to the heart. 
Pictures by Kemble. Small 
12mo. $1.25 net. 


By Laura E. Richards 


ELIZABETH FRY 
The Angel of the Prisons 


The true story of the 
famous Quaker who, by her 
extraordinary zeal, revolu- 
tionized the prison system 
of England. An inspiring 
book for adult or child. 
12mo. Illus. $1.25 net. 


By Thomas Mott Osborne 


WITHIN PRISON WALLS 


An absolutely faithful ac- 
count of the author’s ex- 
periences during his volun- 
tary confinement in Auburn 
Prison. Full of humor and 
pathos, of unusual revela- 
tions and suggestions of 
needed improvements. 12mo. 
$1.50 net. 


By Rev. J. A. Zahm(H.J.Mozans) 
THROUGH SOUTH 
AMERICA’S SOUTHLAND 


A charming revelation of 
the history and the romance 
of Brazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
tine, Chile, Patagonia and 
Paraguay. 65 Illustrations. 
8vo. gilt top. Uncut edges. 
$3.50 net. 


THREE RECENT NOVELS 


Being Widely Discussed ~ 


J. C. Snaith’s 

THE SAILOR 

E. Temple Thurston’s 

THE FIVE-BARRED GATE 
($1.40 net) 

George Madden Martin’s 

EMMY LOU’S ROAD TO GRACE 
($1.35 net) 


Write for catalog of Appleton 
Fall Publications 


($1.40 net) 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


35 West 32nd St. New York 


exists in certain industries in this coun- 


‘try and compulsory arbitration, he 


would choose the latter; but he does 
not regard it as the most important or 
suggestive factor of the Australian 
trade board system. ‘The essential fac- 
tor has been the principle of. extending 
government regulation over industry— 
an extension which, from the trade- 
union standpoint, has shortened hours 
and improved conditions; and from the 
employers’ standpoint has created stand- 
ards which have prevented undercutting 
by ruthless competitors. 

Professor Hammond pointed out that 
the Australian labor leaders cannot un- 
derstand why American labor is opposed 
to their system; and Dr. Clark dis- 
counted the notion, current in labor cir- 
cles, that the rank and file of Can- 
adian workers are against the industrial 
disputes act which requires a period of 
waiting while public inquiry is in pro- 
cess, before either strike or lock-out can 
take place in the public service. In con- 
trast to the Australian system, either 
the union or the employer can reject the 
findings, and resort to strike or lock- 
out thereafter. 

The Canadian Federation of Labor 
has come out against the act, but the 
trades represented are, with few excep- 
tions, not those involved in the public 
service.- Similarly, the various interna- 
tional railroad labor organizations with 
headquarters in the United States and 
branches in Canada are naturally dis- 
posed to resent the Canadian act, which 
may hamper simultaneous activity by the 
Canadian members of their organiza- 
tions. While both employers and em- 
ployes have in given instances resented 
the act when a decision in a particular 
trade dispute went against them, Dr. 
Clark believes that the majority of both 
employers and employes in the public 
service are in favor of it. “There is no 
specific movement for its repeal; the leg- 
islative program is to clarify and 
strengthen it at the close of the war. A 
tentative revision of the law has been 


drafted. 


A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE IN- 
DUSTRIAL PEACE 


ROM another angle—experience in 

the voluntary agreements and proto- 
cols of the garment trades—Julius 
Henry Cohen, who has represented va- 
rious groups of employers and who rep- 
resented the Public Service Commission 
in the recent traction strike, came for- 
ward at the meeting of the New York 
Academy of Political Science with a 
proposal for a league to enforce indus- 
trial peace. We could well follow the 
example of Cavour, he argued, who in 
the time of Italy’s greatest crisis, cast 
aside petty demands for changes in de- 
tail, compressed the needs of Piedmont 
and Italy into a single sentence, and in- 
sisted that the king be asked “to trans- 
fer the discussion from the perilous 


Prices Net. 


2 West 45th St. 


From Putnam’s List 


Send for our 48-page Illustrated 


Holiday Catalogue 


Reminiscences 


of a War Time 
Statesman and 
Diplomat 


1830-1915 


By Frederick W. Seward 


Assistant Secretary of State under AE 


Lincoln, Johnson and Hayes ( 


8°. 500 pages. $3.50 net 


The son of William Henry 
Seward, Secretary of State un- 
der Lincoln, Mr. Seward had 
a remarkably interesting and 
distinguished career. He was 
sent to warn Lincoln of the 
plot to assassinate him in 186]. 


He was Assistant Secretary 


State for twelve years. He was 
nearly murdered in his father’s 
defense April 14, 1865, and 
later participated in many 
events of national importance. 


From the Press 


“So completely filled w 
matter of the most intense 


terest to every live American, 


that the reviewer has the 


most difficulty in deciding what 
to refer to.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Far more fascinating than 
a novel, this lively volume, 
richer too in the quality called 
atmosphere and in _ suggestive 
inspiration. The kind of book 
that may be read over and 
over, reopened anywhere.’’— 


Chicago Herald. 
“An interesting volume 
real recollections, the very 


dex of which reads like a roster 
of great deeds and_ great 
names.” —Phila. North American. 


On the Artof Writing 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


8°. $1.50, 


“Tf the author had written 
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TheSevenWonders SS 
oftheAncientWorld 4y 


Edgar J. Banks 


Author of “Bismya,”’ etc. 
12°. 33 Illustrations. $1.50. 


The author skillfully describes & 
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them in their proper historical KZ 
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A. C. Benson 
122; $1.50; 


Random and altogether de- aK 


lightful reflections on men and ZS / 
manners. Suggestive, entertain- Ss 
ing, and, above all, human. 
= Zies 
Old Christmas Ni 


Washington Irving 


8°. 23 Illus. Some in Color. te 


2.50, 

This delightful and glowing 
picture is here presented for the Gin 
first time in fitting Chrstmas NY) 
guise. A charming gift book. > 


SA. 
And Thus He Came Ce 


Cyrus Townsend Brady 


12°. 6 Illustrations in Color, lly 
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At All Booksellers. ots 


$1.00. A Christmas fantasy 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York London 
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Suggestions 


The Harvard Volun- 
teers in EKurope 
Edited by M.A.DeW. Howe $1.00 


The War as reported by 
men at the front. 


The Spiritual Interpre- 
tation of History 

By Shailer Mathews $1.50 
A hopeful view of the future 


justified by records of the 
past. 


Social Justice 
By Thomas Nixon Carver $2.00 


Human conflict defined 
from the point of view of 
economic competition. 


Nichiren: The Buddhist 


Prophet 


By M. Anesaki, Litt. D. 
of Tokio’ $1.25 


Buddhist philosophy for 
American readers. 


The Religious Thought 
of the Greeks 
By Clifford Herschel Moore $2.00 


Covers the period from 
Homer to the triumph of 
Christianity. 


Social Adaptation 
By L. M. Bristol $2.00 


The history of adaptation as 
a theory of social progress. 


Addresses on 
International Subjects; 
Government and 
Citizenship 
By Elihu Root . Each, $2.00 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
13 Randall Hall 


Cambridge Mass. 
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arena of legal, pacific, solemn delibera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Cohen would have this league 
to enforce industrial peace made up of 
all the elements of society—the con- 
sumer, the neutral, the worker and the 
employer, founded upon the following 
propositions: 

“1. The clear recognition of the 
moral and legal right of men to or- 
ganize. 

“2. The establishment of tribunals 
sanctioned by law, whose membership 
shall be representative of all three par- 
ties (employes, employer and the pub- 
lic). 
“3, The creation of fact-gathering 
machinery to enable such tribunals to 
determine what is in any given case a 
‘fair and reasonable wage’ and what 
are ‘fair and reasonable working con- 
ditions.’ 

“4, The clear recognition of the ne- 
cessity for efficiency and discipline in all 
industrial organizations. 

“5. Opportunity to every worker to 
secure just redress from arbitrary or op- 
pressive exercise of the employer’s func- 
tions. 

“6. Opportunity to every employer 
to secure just redress from arbitrary or 
oppressive exercise of power by the men. 

“7, The right to appear by his chosen 
organization or spokesman before all 
sanctioned tribunals and in all dealings 
between employers and employes. 

“8. The registration of all collective 
agreements. 

“9, A national council, without 
whose sanction there shall be no con- 
certed cessation of work or closing 
down of plants, to which any interested 
party may apply for relief, as it may in 
public service matters to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Public 
Service Commissions, or, in trade mat- 
ters, to the federal T’rade Commission. 

“10. Such national council to be con- 
stituted of members elected from groups 
of employers and groups of workers and 
representatives’ of the public. 

“11. In public utilities, clear recogni- 
tion of the function of the state, as part 
of the regulation of the service and the 
rates, to determine what is a reasonable 
wage and what are reasonable working 
conditions. 

“12. Clear acceptance of the propo- 
sition that, adequate machinery being 
established for the redress of all just 
grievances, the right to coerce by con- 
certed stoppage of work in all service af- 
fecting the public health, safety or con- 
venience shall be made as obsolete as 
the duel or as illegal as lynching. (This 
principle to be applied if and when such 
machinery is established. )”’ 

“The basis of the great industrial 
compromise is here,” said Mr. Cohen. 
“The trades unionist must yield in his 
opposition to governmental regulation 
of his organization; the employer must 
yield in his opposition to the organiza- 
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Reformers 
Good 
Readers 


EOPLE interested in meeting 
Pp the problems of the day usually 

appreciate the value of good 
literature and are interested to know 
of new books of real merit, even 
though they have little time to hunt 
them out themselves. As a suggestion 
to readers of this type, the Yale Uni- 
versity Press has selected the follow- 
ing books as appropriate gifts, as well 
as “worth-while” reading :— 


THE GREAT WHITE WALL, a narra< 
tive poem of ancient Tartary and Cathay 
by William Rose Benét. The book is 
full of bold Chinese warriors and trap- 
pings in delightful pen and ink sketches 
by Douglas Duer. ($1.25 net, postpaid.) 


JORDAN FARMS: An Epic in Home- 
spun by Frederick E. Pierce, reflecting 
in a remarkable way the life of a New 
England farmer. ($1.00 net, postpaid.) 


“Let him who loves a stern 
and rural tale, 

Told simply of stern, simple 
lives, give ear.” 


THE TESTAMENT OF WILLIAM 
WINDUNE, AND OTHER POEMS, a 
first volume of verse by J. H. Wallis, 
described by William. Stanley Braith- 
waite as “an individual and new note 
in contemporary American poetry.” 
($1.00 net, postpaid.) 


THE SOCIAL CRITICISM OF LIT- 
ERATURE, an excellent short summary 
by Miss Gertrude Buck of the func- 
tion of criticism, providing at the same 
time a new and attractive exposition of 
the opportunities of the critical reader. 
($1.00 net, postpaid.) 


And for those interested in Yale :— 


THE BEGINNINGS OF YALE, 1701- 
1726, “easy-going” chronicles by Edwin 
Oviatt, supplemented by 105 charming 
pen and ink sketches by Theodore 
Diedricksen, Jr. ($3.50 net, postpaid.) 


Descriptive announcements of these 
and other books suitable for gifts will 
be sent upon request. 


Yale University Press 


209 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
280 Madison Ave., New York. 
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|| Philadelphia Press: 


_A MAN’s A MAN 


A Real Western Novel 


Cloth $1.35 


combine to make “When a Man’s a Man’ 


| for Christmas giving. 


What the Critics Are Saying 


|| Boston Globe: Redolent of the open and 


wholesome life of the West. 
San Francisco Chronicle: The persons 


Spokane Chronicle: 


The Un 


Seven Million Copies of Harold Bel 


“A literary gem that will live” 


Hi The great heart of the reading p 


Our Big Catalogue of 
Books of all Publishers 


FREE 


books of other 
public, private 


23 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


Selling to the Million Mark 


| vite 
| HEN By Harold Bell Wright || (wae?  .. *094 
| "| GREETINGS OF THE | 


| S2<-SEASONDS=4 


Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 
Leather $1.85 


Wholesome and Clean and Uplifting — The spirit 
of the story—for man or woman—the beauty of 
binding, the author’s illustrations and decorations 


Mr. Wright’s West is as real as reality can be. 

|| Chicago Examiner: Deserves to become one of the widest-read books of the year. 
| He never has written a better or cleaner story. | 
Utica Observer: He has given in ‘‘When a Man’s a Man’’ full measure, pressed | 
down, heaped up and running over of his best thought and best work. Ii 


| 

Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere | 
' Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies | 

Selling Everywhere 

Now at 60 Cents L he Eyes of the World | 

Other Novels by the Same Author I 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays il 


| Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 


We catalog and sell by mail, at a big saving to you, over 25,000 _|!||| 


} 
| their books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write for catalog today. A postcard will bring it. 
1 
1 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 


ENJOY THIS STORY 
OF MANHOOD ~s5 


WHEN Biiaiacee) 
AMANS A MAN 


is MY GOOD WISH 


” supreme 


Illustration showing the biggest 
selling novel ever published,wrap- ||| 
ped with special Christmas slip, 
cover in colors ready for Christ- 


the clean, in, 
mas giving — at all book stores. 


in the narrative are flesh and blood. 


Harold Be'l Wright’s Great Novel 
That Broke All Records at $1.35 ||| 


crowned King tithe sv 


| 
1 Wright’s books have been sold Hi 
ublic is an unprejudiced critic i 


publishers. Wesupply the largest number of 


and school libraries and individuals with all 


| 
1-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO || 
a | 


Books SMlake the 
Best Presents! 


All the 


Holiday Books 


Fine Gifts 


Daily reminders of the giver 


THE EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES 


Consists of four books a year, of thirteen 
chapters each, in which daily Scripture read- 
ings and keen, helpful comment are grouped 
about a weekly theme. Written by men of 
acknowledged power, such as John T. Faris, 


Cleland B. McAfee, Philip E, Howard, Ozora 
Davis, and W. Douglas Mackenzie, 

The first book of the series, ‘‘The Christian 
According to Paul,’’ by Joun T. Faris, is 
now on sale. 

If subscribed for together the price of the 
four books for the year ts $1.50; purchased 
separately they are 50 cents each. 

A year’s subscription makes an excellent 
Christmas gift. 


PSALMS OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 


Cleland B. McAfee 


The second volume of the Series. A book 
of originality and power, which shows how the 
Psalms came out of the actual lives of their 
authors, and how they bear on personal and 
social problems today. 


Send for catalog describing several hun- 
dred books on the Christian life, Bible 
study, social service, and similar topics. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street - - New York City 
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tion of trades unions; the public m 
yield in its indifference to the con 
tions under which human, work is do 
the business man must yield in his op 
sition to ‘social uplift’ in industry; and 
the social reformer must yield in his in- 
difference to efficiency and discipline in 
modern production. 

“Upon such a compromise can be 
founded a program of preparedness for >) 
peace. Without it, we shall have neith- — 
er industrial efficiency nor industrial 
justice. Without legal sanctions, there 
can be no real progress. But the legal 
sanctions must be of a. kind to which a 
modern democratic society founded 
upon a philosophy of reason—not o 
force—is ready and willing to give — 
whole-hearted . and devoted support. — 
The lawyer’s duty is big—the educa- 
tor’s duty is bigger—more immediate ~ 
and more pressing.” 


| 
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AMERICA’S CHANCE TO 
SPEAK FOR PEACE bs 


EPORTS from California indi- 

cate that, as in the case of domes- — 
tic politics, public sentiment on the Pa-~ 
cific Coast is taking the bit in its teeth 
with respect to immediate action by 
American people and government look- ~ 
ing toward the end of the war. Ed-~ 
ward Krehbiel, Alvin H. Johnson, Aus- 
tin Lewis, David Starr Jordan, Prof. 
Arthur Upham Pope and others have 
organized a California branch of the 
American Neutral Conference Commit- 
tee, the chief object of which is “to 
support our government in any effort 
it may make towards a joint and last- 
ing peace.” 

Mass meetings have been held, or- 
ganizations addressed and stirring ac- 
counts of the agitation have crowded 
into the war news on the front pages 
of the newspapers. Favorable action 
has been taken by the central labor 
bodies which practically committed the 
labor movement to the cause; Arch- 
bishop Hanna has given it his endorse- 
ment, the women’s clubs are reported 
as taking it up; and the Neutral Con- 
ference Committee’s petitions are be- 
ing circulated in everything from mass 
meetings to. barber shops. 

Austin Lewis made report of the cam- 
paign at a meeting of the central organ- 
ization, American Neutral Conference 
Committee, held in New York last Sat- 
urday. Dr. Jordan, Jacob H. Schiff, 
Hamilton Holt, James J. Walsh, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, Charles L. Bernheimer 
and Rebecca Shelley were among the 
speakers; and steps were taken looking 
towards the organization of a New York 
branch. 

Letters were read from former mem- 
bers of the British Parliament which 
challenged America to action. They 
revealed the existence of a growing 
movement among’ English people call- 
ing for an exact statement by the British 
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COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS NOW I 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


| 


| 


N STOCK. ALL PRICES POSTPAID 


LIST OF PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS SENT ON REQUEST 


The . Almshouse 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 
A thoroughly practical manual for all who have any interest in the 
management of charitable institutions. 
titicialy PLO WET la KCTS sot tot tate e in a 0 alekes) dtareseit ies $1.50 
By MARY VAN KLEECK 
The work and living conditions of a great group of women wage- 
earners in New York City. =, ‘ 
Care and Education of Crippled Children 
By EDITH REEVES. | 
Describes 37 hospitals, homes and asylums for the care and educa- 
tion of crippled children. | 
tarnvine Out ter City) Plane... ce etoni nse cits $2.00 
By FLAVEL SHURTLEFF and FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED | 
The practical application of city-planning by the two foremost 
authorities in this country. 
Child Welfare Work in California 
By WILLIAM H. SLINGERLAND. 
A study and analysis of child-helping agencies and institutions and 
their relations to the public. 
Child Welfare Work in Pennsylvania 
By WILLIAM H. SLINGERLAND. | 
Reports a study which has been widely used by the social agencies 
of the state. 
Civic Bibliography for Greater New York.......... 
Edited by JAMES BRONSON REYNOLDS. 
A handbook giving ‘ready access to all material in print at the time 
of its publication in 1911. 
Co-operation in New England..................... 
By JAMES FORD. : 
An illuminating discussion of the co-operative associations of work- 
ingmen and of the grange. | 
Prison Reform and Criminal Law $2.66 
By F. H. WINES, F. B. SANBORN, Z. R. BROCKWAY and others. 
The story of prison reform told by the men whose lives were 
closely linked with its early days. 
Criminal Law in the United States 
By EUGENE SMITH. 
Part II of the above, separately bound. 
student of the subject. 

Penal and Reformatory Institutions $2.70 
By RICHARD SYLVESTER, WARREN F. SPALDING and others. 
Thirteen contributors write authoritative chapters under the editor- 

ship of Charles R. Henderson. 
Preventive Agencies and Methods................. 
By CHARLES R. HENDERSON. 

Assisted by experts in research, Prof. Henderson here sets forth 
the results of his long studies in penology. 
The Delinquent Child and the Home $2.00 
By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE and EDITH ABBOTT. 
A study of 14,000 children who came under the influence of 


$1.50) important aspect of public health. 


Written by a lifelong | 


Elements of Record-Keeping for Child-Helping Or- 


ganizations $1.50 


fs AGRA re Tae See 
A readable treatment of a naturally dry subject, marking a great 
step forward in child-caring work. 
Ratizuerand sHiiciency 20)... cc ne ie Sones enone aaetenet 
By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK. 

Presents, as a new basis for labor legislation, thei results of the 
modern scientific study of fatigue. 
Fifty Years of Prison Service 
By ZEBULON R. BROCKWAY. 

The absorbing autobiography of the man who, for twenty years, 

was superintendent of Elmira Reformatory. 
Handbook of. Settlements $1.50 
By ROBERT A. WOODS and ALBERT, J. KENNEDY. 
A descriptive directory and a concise review of social settlement 
experience throughout the country. 
Laggards in Our Schools 
By LEONARD P. AYRES. 
A constructively critical study of retardation and elimination in 
city school systems. 
$2.00 


The Longshoremen 
By CHARLES B. BARNES. 
A survey both scientific and intensely human of the men on the 
wharves of the port of New York. 
$1.50 


Medical Inspection of Schools 
By LUTHER H. GULICK and LEONARD P. AYRES. 
The first, and still the foremost, American book on a practical and 
Kaha terete royal tiara isa) oars jaicitenel avetsy so teherlaleteliate $1.25 
By LAWRENCE VEILLER. 
A volume on social reform which achieves the unique distinction 
of being witty as well as practical, 
$2.00 


(Modelbrlousing ? aw tp et ehitaate.cinee lve lee toe 
ae By LAWRENCE VEILLER. 
| The provisions for a state law or city ordinance given section by 
section with explanatory text. 
One Thousand Homeless Men..................... $1.25 
By ALICE WILLARD SOLENBERGER. 
Based on personal knowledge of applicants to the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities. 
(paper) $1.00 


Outdoor Relief in Missouri 
} By GEORGE A. WARFIELD. 

| Written from first-hand facts gathered by field workers in the 

| rural districts of the state. 


|Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores 
By ELIZABETH B. BUTLER. 
The hours, wages, seasons of work and social problems of the 
retail shop-girls of Baltimore. 
SanwHrancisco Relief  SUrveyviancsgaad secs oesecoe dawn $3.50 


By FRANCIS McLEAN, CHARLES J. O’CONNOR and others. 
The administration of Red Cross relief and the rehabilitation of 


|Housing Reform 


the Chicago Juvenile Court during ten years. 


Social Work in Hospitals 
By IDA M. 


Visiting Nursing in the 
By YSSABEL 


The Springfield Survey 
Springfield, Ill. 


Shelby M. Harrlson, Director 
Findings published In Ten Parts. 


Eight now ready 


The Middle West Sid 


First Must Earn 


CAREFUL STUDY of the significant 
facts of civic and social conditions 


* ry : = n 
in a representative American city. Two Studies, under one 


A new field of service connecting the world of heal- 
ing and the world of social advance. 


A descriptive directory by a resident of the Henry 
Street (Nurses’) Settlement in New York. 


By OTHO G. CARTWRIGHT and KATHARINE 
ANTH : 


neighborhood and of its wage-earning women. 


the city following the earthquake. 
$1.50 


CANNON. 


United States... $1.25 
LA WATERS. 


The Pittsburgh Survey 


6 Vols. Edited by Paul U. Kellogg 


CLOSE RANGE investigation 
of the ranks of wage-earners 
in an American steel district. 
A staff of from ten to thirty in- 
vestigators spent a year in making 
it. They included not only trained 
housing inspectors, sanitarians, law- 


e; Mothers Who 


ONY. 
cover, of a New York 


hools of Springfield. Leonard P. 2 
patie te opr Lge 68 iitutra- povnends Tats Lawlessness; The Neg- “pik yers, Sapiro and labor experts, 
tions. PSE ecte il OPH Pe Ale © <ais i tea et peae a ut members of the immigrant races 
Care of Mental Defectives, the knsane. uel The latter by RUTH S. TRUE. of the working population. Profuse- 
apy Sy Lae ru Rem The childhood and youth of the neglected streets ly illustrated. 
4 a Beet a : i eente: of the same West Side neighborhood. Women. aud the poke sit By Eliza- 
Reoreatton nis pring neler ee ot ea W in the Bookbinding Trade $1.50 eth B. Butler. +.. $1.72. 
: "133 , 58 omen in the boo Se EAGC ererele . : 
Wien en 4 78 cents. By MARY VAN KLEECK. Work-Accidents and the Law. By 
Housing in Springfield. John Ihider. 24 First-hand, personal information by the secretary of Crystal Eastman. $1.72. 
pages, 15 illustrations. 15 cents. the Foundation’s Committee on Women’s Work. Homestead; the Households of a 
ta ls te od ase Ba snustras Working Girls in Evening Schools...... $1.50 Mill Town. By Margaret F. 
tions, 25 cents. ; By MARY VAN KLEECK. The nese 
Correctional System of Springfield. Zenas A study of wage-earning women in many trades in peek orkers, By John A. 
Hie Porter ae teb pages, kext ustrAtions. the night schools which they eagerly attend. Bie Fae Distice ces 
§ ‘ . e Pittsbu , 2 
Charitles of Springfield. Francis H. Mo- Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe.... $2.70 Dadian Deive Raber ek 
Soiiglee ie ana ant on Cents a LEE K. PRS EEL and MILES us DAWSON. Woods, John R. ‘Commons and 
Industelal Conditionsin Springfield. Louise e pioneer American book on a subject now con- others. $2.75. 
C. Odencrantz and Tan ee L. Potter. stantly before Congress, legislatures and the public. Wage-Earning Pittsburgh, By 


25 cents. 

City and County Administration In Spring- 
field. (In press). D. O. Decker. 

25 cents. 

Springfield: The Survey Summed 

Up. (In preparation). Shelby 

M. Harrison. 5 cents. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
112 East 19th Street 


Paul U. Kellogg, John R. Com- 
sare, Florence Kelley and others. 


THE SET OF SIX 
PREPAID, $10 


NEW YORK 
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“An American novel of uncommon 
sincerity and force.’’—The Nation. 


WITTE 
ARRIVES 


WITTE re ARRIVES” 
ELIAS 7 TOBENKIN 3 


By ELIAS TOBENKIN 


Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale 


compares ‘‘Witte Arrives’ with Mary 
Antin’s brilliant book, “The Promised 
Land,” and says: ‘‘We Americans ought 


to be heartily grateful for both books.” 


An immigrant’s picture of America, of 
which every American should be proud, 
and a portrayal of the fine side of Jewish 
family life as has seldom been done in 
fiction. 


“The picture of this ardent young alien 
becoming, in a brief score of years, a loyal 
and thorough-going American, is of a sort 
to stiffen our faith in the melting-pot.”— 
The Bookman, 


Cloth, 


12mo, net $1.25 


A. STOKES COMPANY 
New York 


FREDERICK 
Publishers 


By. The Man on the. 
Spirrtual, Frontier — 


RAEMAEKERS 
CARTOONS 


World-Famed Cartoons 


By Louis Raemaekers, whose 
war pictures, the talk of two Con- 
tinents, constitute a most 
eloquent plea for peace. 


RAEMAEKERS’ CARTOONS 


150 of these remarkable drawings, 
printed in two colors and handsomely 
bound, with an appreciation by 
Premier Asquith, and accompanying 
notes by many well-known English 
writers. Net, $5.00. 


At All Bookstores, 


Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 


Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy 


General Training Course for Social 


Workers 


Special Playground Course 
New Students Admitted January 3, 1917 


Special Course for Public Health Nurses 


March 5 to June 23 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Government of what the nation is fight- 
ing for and a conference to secure “a 
just and lasting peace.” ‘This last was 
recently made the subject of a wide- 
spread peace negotiations petition signed 
by 150,000 English citizens. 

The sentiment was repeatedly ex- 
pressed at the meeting that the war is 
becoming one of attrition, and that 
when, in these winter months, the Ger- 
man people come fully to realize what 
Verdun has meant, when the people of 
England and France come fully to real- 
ize what the Somme campaign has 
meant, a recoil is bound to come. 

As Dr. Walsh expressed it, there is 
no chance of affecting the winter’s cam- 
paign; but in the next three months, 
before the spring campaigns ‘are 
launched, with the same promises as 
those held out a year ago, and with the 
same stupendous wastage of human be- 
ings, we have an opportunity during 
which the American people and the 
American Government should dare to 
act. The general hope was expressed 
that with the political campaign show- 
ing the lay of public opinion, President 
Wilson would at last feel that he could 
approach the European situation from 
a new angle and employ other methods 
than the ordinary channels of formal 
diplomacy. 


CHARLES BOOTH, FIRST SO- 
CIAL SURVEYOR 


HARLES BOOTH, who died last 

week in London, enjoyed a world- 
wide reputation as compiler and student 
of social statistics. His work in many 
ways was a foretaste of the modern so- 
cial survey. In days when the accurate 
study of poverty was a novelty and the 
poor were almost universally regarded 
as incompetent and nothing more, Mr. 
Booth set out to tell the world the truth 
about life and labor in London’s great 
unknown areas. 

Beginning in 1886, he collected facts 
from school board visitors, relief officers 
and agents of the Charity Organisation 
Society, and directed systematic inquiries 
of his own. ‘The mass of absorbing data 
so gathered was brought out, between 
1891 and 1903, in a monumental study 
of ten volumes entitled, Life and Labour 
of the People of London. A striking 
series of maps, showing varying degrees 
of poverty, street by street, by shades of 
color, was one of the features of this 
work, which at once won him fame 
among scientists and students of econ- 
omics. “Though less comprehensive than 
the finished survey of today, Mr. 
Booth’s study covered such aspects of the 
life of the poor as housing, trades, re- 
ligious influences and wages, and in- 
cluded every part of London from the 
East to the West Side, as well as the in- 
ner ring of the city itself. 

Mr. Booth took an active part also in 
the agitation for old-age pensions, and 
wrote several books on the subject. 
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Edward A. Steiner’s 
LATEST BOOK 


Nationalizing | 
America 


How to set in order our national house, 
so as best to face the international crisis at 
the close of the Great War, how to secure 
better unity, solidarity and genuine na- 
tionalization, are some of the problems to 
which Professor Steiner addresses himself. 

$1.00 NET 


OTHER BOOKS BY PROF. STEINER 


Introducing the American Spirit. Cloth, $1.00 


The Confession of a Hyphenated American. 
Net 50 cents 
From Alien to Gascn, An Autobiography. Mlus- 
trated, net $1.5! 
The Broken wat Illustrated, net $1.00 
Against the 
Current. Net 


Ask ANY. Bookseller for:| Manan 


REVELLS’ [ieee 


Tide. I}us- 
trated, net $1.50 


On the Trail of 


=———S _ BOOKS —— 
158 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


trated, net $1.50 


KOBER & HANSON 


The Diseases of Occupation 


and Vocational Hygiene 


A Modern, Illustrated Guide to the dis- 
eases prevalent in the industries and pro- 
fessions, including the most approved 
methods of investigation, prevention and 
treatment. With valuable contributions on 
governmental study and legislation; In- 
vestigations by Public Health Authorities, 
Labor and Factory Inspectors, etc.; Sta- 
tistics, Reference Tables; Occupational 
Mortality and Morbidity. The material is 
arranged in three main parts, divided into 
sections and subdivided into groups ac- 
cording to a most logical and convenient 
system. Prepared by collaboration of 
thirty-one specialists—authorities at home 
and abroad. The editors are George M. 
Kober, M.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C., 


and William’ C, Hanson, M.D., Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 

It is a valuable book for social worker, 
teacher, lawyer, physician, nurse, health 


and factory inspectors, manufacturer, and 
indispensable for the Reference Library. 


Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth $8.00 Postpaid. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


The Sunwise Turn 


is a modern bookshop, whose own- 
ers assume that you are too busy 
to keep up with all the books on 
the subjects that interest you. With 
the aid of specialists, they will send 
to your home—monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annually—the best that is 
written on the subjects you select. 

Write for Subscription Member- 
ship blanks and literature. 


THE SUNWISE TURN 
2 East Thirty-first Street, New York City 
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Shopping List of Selected Gift Books 


TEAR THIS PAGE OUT AND TAKE IT TO THE STORE WITH YOU 


The Mary Frances Story-Instruction Books by Jane Eayre Fryer 


The Mary Frances Garden Book 


Actually teaches children in a delightful way how to 
grow their favorite flowers and vegetables. Instills 
a love of all nature. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


The Mary Frances Housekeeper 
Mary Frances learns to become a good housekeeper 
under the guidance of her little friends of the house- 
hold. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


The Mary Frances Sewing Book 
The “Thimble People” come to life and teach Mary 
Frances all the different stitches and how to make 
many kinds of clothes. Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The Mary Frances Cook Book 


Aunty Rolling Pin, Mr. Toaster Man and other 
Kitchen Folk show Mary Frances how to prepare 
simple meals. Illustrated. $1.20 net 


The Mary Frances First Aid Book 


By the story method it teaches children what to do in case of accident or illness. Jllustrated. $1.00 net. 


Stories to Tell the Children 


-Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible 


By Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurtsut, D.D. 


The complete story from Genesis to Revelation told 
in language that interests both old and young. Rec- 
ommended by all denominations. Illustrated. $1.50 


A Treasure for the Country Dweller 
Successful Farming 


By Frank D. GARDNER 
A thoroughly practical handbook ex- 
plaining the latest methods in all 
branches of farming for all sections 
ofthecountry. Illustrated. $3.00 net 


To Interest All Modern Women 


Notable Women of History 


A real contribution to the advance- 
ment of woman, and an appropriate 
gift. Illustrated. $2.40 


A Dainty Gift 


Little Children 
of the 


Luxembourg 


By Hersert ADAMS 
GIBBONS 


A . beautiful story, tell- 
ing how the children of 
By Wittis J. Assotr Paris reflect the noble 
spirit of France. 


Illustrated. 50 Cts. net 


The World’s Sweetest Story 


Hurlbut’s Story of Jesus 


By Rey. Jesse Lyman Hurvzur, D.D. 
Equally attractive to children and their elders. A 


most appealing account of the life of Our Saviour. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Over 200 Titles to Choose From 


Winston’s Handy Classics 
Flexible leather bindings at the price 
of cloth books, containing the best 
works of the best authors in handy 
pocket form. Ask for complete list of 
titles. Illustrated. 75 Cents per volume 


Superb Romantic History 


Story of the 
Tower of Londen 


By RENE FRANCIS 
A large, beautiful book, illustrated with 
20 collotypes. Size 10x 12% inches. 


$5.00 net 


Two New Books for Thoughtful Readers on Important National Problems 


Poverty and Riches 
By Scorr Nearine,' PH.D. 


Presents a plan to abolish poverty, supported by an 
array of facts and arguments that are sure to arouse 
interest and discussion. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


For Home Travellers 


Fore-Armed! 


By Caprain GRANVILLE ForTESCUE 


Describes the military systems of the world’s chief 
nations, and presents a plan for the adequate defense 
of the United States. $1.00 net 


The Old Favorite 


Best and Latest 


French Canada and 
the St. Lawrence 
By J. Castett Hopxins 


A very interesting book, exquisitely 
printed and bound. 
Illustrated with25 photogravures. $3.00 


Auction Under 
the Laws of 1915 


By Mitton C. Worx 


Contains the new rules 
and a full explanation. 


$1.00 net 


Lorna Doone 
By R. D. Blackmore 


A sumptuous gift edition of a famous 
novel appropriate for all lovers of 
fiction. In two volumes, with 51 
photogravures. Beautifully decorated 
cloth binding. $5.00 


Enduring Gifts that Breathe the ‘Christmas Spirit 


The International ClearNUtype 
Teacher’s Bible No. 8170 


Newest of the 600 International Bibles. The one 
most likely to please everybody. New, large, clear 
type, complete teacher’s helps. Overlapping leather 
covers. $2.25 


International Bible Dictionary 
By Rev. F. N. Perouset, D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations as the best 
single-volume illustrated book of its kind. Library 
buckram binding. $2.40 net 


These books can be seen in good stores. If you don’t find them we will send them to your bookseller, for free examination, or direct to you. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“ 


Scribner = = 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The Melancholy Tale of “Me”; 
My Remembrances 
By E. H. SorHern. Illustrated. 


$3.50 net 


It is a combination of incidents, sketches, portraits, 
observations, some of them whimsical, some fantastic, 
some pathetic, so interwoven as to form a complete 
presentation of the author’s personality and career. 


A Sheaf 


By JoHN GaALsworTHY. 
$1.50 net 


There are papers “On the Treat- 
ment of Animals,” “Concerning 
Laws,” “On Prisons and Punish- 
ment,” “On the Position of 
Women,” “On Social Unrest,” and 
“On Peace.” In the section de- 
voted to the war are papers called 
“First Thoughts” and “Second 
Thoughts,” “The Hope of Lasting 
Peace,” “Literature and the War,” 
“Diagnosis of the Englishman.” 


General Joffre and 
His Battles 


By Raymonp REcouty (Cap- 
tain X). Maps. $1.25 net 


The author of this volume is on 
the staff of a great French gen- 
eral; he reveals the personality 
of Joffre and his great plan for 
the Battle of thé Marne; de- 
scribes the right and left hands 
of Joffre—de Castelnau and Foch, 
the great Champagne drive, what 
is known as “the battle in the 
forest,” in Argonne and Verdun. 


The Navy as a Fighting Machine 


By Rear ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE. 
$2.00 net 


“The book should be read by every one at all in- 
terested in the Navy, and every naval officer and law- 
maker should have it in his library.’—Admiral 
George Dewey. .- 


The Passing of The Great Race 


By Maptson Grant, with a Foreword by 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. Maps. $2.00 net 


It is a history of Europe written in terms of the 
great biological movement which may be traced back 
to the teachings of Galton and Weissmann. 


GIBSON 


NEW CARTOONS 


A Book of 
Charles Dana Gibson’s 


Latest and Best Drawings 
$2.50 net 


Christmas Books 


597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


The Black Arrow 


By Ropert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated in 
color by N. C. WYETH. $2.25 net 


This new edition of Stevenson’s classic feudal 
England romance, done in color by N. C. Wyeth, is a 
splendid addition to a famous series of beautifully 
illustrated books for young readers. . 


ThesClan we\Manee 


By FREDERICK JupD WauGH. 
47 pictures. $2.50 net 


This book reveals a_ hitherto 
unknown tribe of fairies in forty- 
seven large, full-page pictures, 
eight in color; an American 
species, utterly unlike the Irish or 
Scotch fairies, the Scandinavian 
troll, or the German gnome. Their 
discoverer and historian is Fred- 
erick Judd Waugh, one of the 
most distinguished artists of the 
country, and now the leading 
marine painter. - 


Baby’s Journal 


Illustrated in color by 
BLANCHE FISHER WRIGHT. 
$2.00 net. 


A beautifully decorated and 
illustrated book for the record of 
the baby’s progress from birth, 
with: blank. spaces for recording 
weight at different periods, date 
of first bottle, of first learning to 
walk, first spoken words, and 
countless other of the little inci- 
dents of its life. 


Our Hispanic Southwest 


By Ernest Peixotto. With illustrations by 
the author. $2.50 net 


He begins with a delightful chapter of New Or- 
leans, whence he goes to San Antonio, the old Texan 
capital, and after a review of its historic background 
he sets out for the real Southwest—Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona—every considerable place in 
which vast area he visited with a delight he passes 
on to the reader. 


Hawaii Scenes and Impressions 


By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD. JIIlus- 
trated from photographs. $1.50 net 

The Hawaiian Islands of to-day are here described 
with the keen sense of the picturesque and the re- 
markable faculty for appreciating human beings that 
have made Mrs. Gerould’s stories famous. 
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